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Editorial Comment 


During the past year ap- 

WANTED: A roximately $200,000,000 
FEDERAL POLICY of federal funds were ex- 
FOR EDUCATION pended for the financial 
support of education. This 

money literally prevented the collapse of thousands 
of schools and colleges. It meant the difference 
between some educational opportunity and little or 
no opportunity for millions of children and youths. 
It provided subsistence for thousands of unem- 
ployed and destitute teachers. It financed classes 
for adults and other activities which are of large 
significance to future educational progress. These 
are some of the items on the credit side of the 
ledger. For this indispensable help in a time of 
great need, the teaching profession and the public 
in general owe a debt to Secretary Ickes, Adminis- 
trator Hopkins, Commissioner Zook, and to other 
federal officers, both administrative and legislative. 

It is to be regretted that this editorial cannot end 
here. It cannot because certain concomitants of 
the relief provided the schools are unfortunate, to 
state it mildly. The public welfare, as it is tied up 
with education, demands that the federal adminis- 
tration and the teaching profession identify and 
remove the liabilities in the situation. 

Most of these liabilities originate from the fact 
that there has been no federal program for the 
emergency help of education. There has been 
merely a general relief program. The emergency 
assistance provided education has been incidental 
to the larger program. The administrative set-up 
and the policies governing relief to the unem- 
ployed have been used in providing educational 
assistance. Practices, doubtless necessary in deal- 
ing with an emergency proposition, the relief of 
millions of unemployed, have been carried over 
and applied in assisting well organized, going 
concerns—the schools and colleges of the nation. 

A series of evils has resulted. Relief adminis- 
trators, unacquainted with school needs and pro- 
cedures, have dictated educational policy with 
unfortunate effects. For example, in some hard 


pressed school districts, it has been necessary for 
regular and well qualified teachers to be replaced 
by indigent and poorly qualified teachers in order 
that schools might be kept open. 

Particularly unfortunate, from the viewpoint of 
a professional group, are the methods it has been 
necessary to use to secure relief funds for educa- 
tion. Responsible administrative officials let it be 
known that education would receive aid only when 
conditions became desperate and pressure was ap- 
plied. A virtual invitation was extended to the 
profession to bring pressure from back home and 
through Congress as a condition for receiving 
relief for education. Such pressure got results. 
It was used frequently during the past year in the 
interest of neglected children and unemployed 
teachers. 

Is it not time to revise this whole situation? Is 
it not time to develop a program for the emergency 
relief of education similar to that which has been 
realistically provided for other vital areas of our 
life? 

In working to this end, the administration 
could count upon the intelligent cooperation of 
the nation’s million teachers. It is exceedingly 
distasteful to them to use back door, political 
pressures in order to secure emergency funds to 
open closed schools and to feed unemployed 
teachers. They would greatly prefer to enter the 
front door of the White House, to sit down at a 
table and cooperate in the development of a states- 
man-like program for the emergency relief of 
education. 

In past crises, the teaching profession has shown 
itself capable of intelligent and unselfish coopera- 
tion. No group more vigorously or effectively 
supported the policies of Woodrow Wilson both 
in peace and in war than teachers. No group is 
inherently more cordial toward the purposes for 
which the New Deal strives. Is it not time that 
policy and action should be brought into accord 
with the logic of the situation? 

JOHN K. Norton. 
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Discarding the tra- 
THE EDUCATOR ditional policy of in- 
AND LEGISLATION nocuous impotence, the 
last Council adopted a 
dynamic statement of purpose befitting the ideals 
and potential power of a professional education 
fraternity. The new purpose of the fraternity as 
phrased by the Council and recently approved as a 
constitutional change by the chapters is as follows: 
“The chief purpose of Phi Delta Kappa shall be 
to promote free public education as an essential to 
the development and maintenance of a democracy, 
through the continuing interpretation of the ideals 
of research, service, and leadership. It shall be the 
purpose of Phi Delta Kappa to translate these 
ideals into a program of action appropriate to the 
needs of public education.” 


Past POLiciEs INADEQUATE 


Withdrawal from the world of actual affairs 
and peaceful pursuance of professional routine 
within the school have characterized the activities 
of most educators in the past. No doubt there 


have been notable exceptions, but the foregoing 
seems to be a conservative statement of general 


practice. 
The harmful results of pursuing such policies 


were inevitable. The withdrawal of informed, 
capable leaders from close public contact left the 
responsibility for legislative leadership to laymen 
unacquainted with practices in the modern public 
school and with its contributions to society's 
welfare. 

Is it strange, then, that the public-school pro- 
gram was the first public activity to suffer during 
the present economic depression? Unscrupulous 
and uninformed politicians made the public school 
the first victim of drastic reductions in financial 
support. It was easy to propagandize the people 
into a temporary belief that the public education 
system was ‘‘bankrupting the nation.” The people 
could see the school buildings, the school children, 
the school teachers, and other school employees. 
Many activities for which public money is spent are 
not so obvious. Then, too, unscrupulous politi- 
cians selected school children and school teachers 
as the most docile, unprotected, and unorganized 
groups at whose expense a ‘‘showing”’ of so-called 
“economy in government”’ could be made safely. 

Space does not permit here a review of crip- 
pling reductions in school support experienced 
almost everywhere within the United States during 
the past five years. It is assumed that the reader 
has had access to the publications of the Joint Com- 


mission on the Emergency in Education in which 
the financial situation of our public schools jg 
clearly presented. The following illustration js 
cited, however, because it is such a glaring example 
of unjust discrimination against school teachers, 
In Oklahoma, where salaries of school teachers 
constitute only eight per cent of public salaries for 
which the citizens of the state pay, the “eight per 
cent salary roll” absorbed more than fifty per cent 
of all public salary reductions while the “ninety. 
two per cent salary roll” bore slightly less than 
half according to Dr. John M. Ashton, Director 
of Research for Oklahoma State Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Our present dilemma has proved our past 
policies to be inadequate. 


FACING Facts CREATES NEW ATTITUDE 


Necessity has driven us to a new stand. The © 
emergency has compelled us to face facts. 

Many educators in the past have carefully held 
their professional garments aloof from contamina- _ 
tion by contact with so-called dirty politics. Asa — 
result politics have become dirtier and educators _ 
more ineffectual. 

Are all politicians undesirable citizens? Not 
at all. It is the writer’s belief that the vast ma- 
jority of politicians are well-meaning individuals 
trying to serve their social groups according to 
their best judgments based upon such information 
as they possess. “Crooked’’ politicians receive 
publicity out of all proportion to their number. 
Likewise unscrupulous politicians exert more in- 
fluence upon legislation than their abilities and 
numbers justify because they work harder at the 
job. They manipulate political machines in such 
ways as will bring to themselves large financial 
returns. 

Should educators participate in politics? Why 
not? Are not our intentions sufficiently honor- 
able? Do we not have desirable social attitudes? 
Are we less well informed regarding political his- 
tory, political organization, and political problems 
than others who are active in the political field? 
Do we lack personality? Are we unable to meet 
the public effectively? Do we lack courage? 

It would seem that, if politics are dirty, it is s0 
because we have allowed dirty individuals to be 
too prominent in political activities. If politics 
are to be made cleaner it must be accomplished by 
a greater number of clean citizens participating. 
Educators, as well as other desirable citizens, must 
help to determine solutions of political issues. 

Delegates representing all campus and alumni 
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chapters of Phi Delta Kappa assembled at the last 
council faced facts as they are, and adopted the 
following policies regarding the responsibility of 
the fraternity for active participation in politics: 

1. “To use its membership and its organization 
in assuming a leading part in molding public think- 
ing along social and political lines.” 

2. ““To offer cooperation with other organiza- 
tions, having similar purposes, in their program 
for initiating and promoting political action for 
public education.” 

3. “To gather and disseminate information to 
develop the political intelligence and political 
techniques of its members.” 


COURAGEOUS PHI DELTA KAPPA SERVICE 


Phi Delta Kappans working as individuals, or- 
ganizations, and together with other organizations 
have already made a splendid record in carrying 
out the foregoing policies. Space here permits 
mention of only a few of the outstanding political 
successes already achieved. 

In Oregon the fraternity took a very active part 
in defeating a proposed constitutional amendment 
which would have limited property tax to twenty 
mills without providing for revenues from other 
sources. After careful study the fraternity decided 
that the effects of such an amendment would 
seriously reduce public school support, and they 
acted accordingly. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of California and many of his staff are Phi Delta 
Kappans. They recently helped bring about the 
adoption of a state constitutional amendment that 
provides from state funds an annual apportion- 
ment of sixty dollars for each child in average 
daily attendance upon public elementary schools, 
and ninety dollars for each high-school pupil in 
average daily attendance. 

Texas faced one of the most critical financial 
school situations in the United States last fall. A 
constitutional amendment was submitted to the 
people which would have placed an absolute maxi- 
mum of eleven dollars and twenty-five cents per 
citizen in the state that the state could spend for 
all governmental purposes. When we consider 
that such a provision would have reduced their 
state budget to approximately one-third of its 
Present size, we can understand its crucial im- 
portance to public education. Phi Delta Kappans 
in Texas organized and helped to defeat the pro- 
posed amendment by a ratio of five to two. 

In Utah Phi Delta Kappans worked actively 
both in pledging candidates for the legislature to 


public-school support and also in electing several 
school men to seats in the legislature. Election re- 
turns indicated complete control of the present 
legislature in the interest of a desirable public- 
education program. 

Alabama has, perhaps, attained the questionable 
distinction of permitting its public-school program 
to suffer during the depression more than any other 
state. School men there have become aroused. I 
was informed by the official representative of 
Alpha Xi chapter of Phi Delta Kappa of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama that approximately one-third 
of the members of the present legislature will be 
actual school men. 

Illustrations from other states might be pre- 
sented, if space permitted. 


RESEARCH RESULTS DETERMINE LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAMS 


The fraternity has been very successful thus far 
in political activities. What the results of a con- 
tinuance of such service and leadership may mean 
to the free-public-school program of America, it is 
impossible to conjecture. 

The political activities of Phi Delta Kappans 
have been successful because these men have been 
unselfish, have been able, and have based their 
efforts on the results of careful research. The 
results of research are almost valueless if allowed 
to gather dust in an office filing case. Research is 
an invaluable tool when put to work in a function- 
ing program. 

Phi Delta Kappans in many states are doing re- 
search studies as bases for school legislative pro- 
grams. Such studies, that have came to the writer's 
attention recently, have been carried on in Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Virginia, and 
Washington. Undoubtedly these are but a few 
of the many groups that are active in this manner. 


COORDINATED EFFORT IMPORTANT 


Is Phi Delta Kappa duplicating functions of 
other professional education organizations? No. 

There is already apparent a decided lack of co- 
ordination between various education groups. 
Frequently state educational legislative programs 
are unsuccessful because various groups propose 
overlapping, and sometimes conflicting, bills. The 
ordinary member of a legislature often takes the 
position that, if educators disagree, he will not 
support their proposed school legislation. 

Here is an opportunity for the fraternity to 
render a distinct service. Our membership per- 
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meates that of virtually all educational organiza- 
tions. We have members who belong to classroom 
teachers’ organizations, to special teacher groups, 
to elementary school principals’ associations, to 
high-school principals’ associations, to county and 
city superintendents’ associations, to teacher train- 
ing groups, to teachers’ federations, to state and 
national teachers’ associations, to congresses of 
parents and teachers, and to other kindred groups 
both within and without the profession. The in- 
fluence of all such groups should be united in sup- 
port of one clear-cut, wise, program of school 
legislation in each state. 

A state organization of Phi Delta Kappa seems 
to be the best coordinating agency available. We 
are supposed to be a group capable of sound re- 
search. We claim that we form our opinions on 
the basis of research results. We have accepted 
“leadership” as one of our ideals. Here is a direct 
professional challenge to us. 

Let us perfect subdistrict organizations of Phi 
Delta Kappans within each state. Let us cooperate 
with members of other education and friendly lay- 
men organizations in formulating school legisla- 
tive programs justified by research findings. Let 
us organize joint education committees represent- 


ing all organizations interested in the education 
program in order to integrate our efforts. Let us 
put real meaning into research, service, and leader- 
ship through actual accomplishment. 

WILLARD W. Patty. 


During the past few years 

PROFESSIONAL’ we have seen schools close, 
LEADERSHIP teachers unpaid or working 
for less than a subsistence 

wage, curricula curtailed, and drastic retrench- 
ments—sometimes mistakenly called economy— 
all along the line. We have literally shuddered 
to see the devastation wrought in the American 
public schools. We are coming to realize, how- 
ever, that the schools are the result of public de- 
mand and that they exist or die at the behest of 
the public. Education, in extent and in refine- 
ment, will be, in the last analysis, what the public 
demands although it will be conditioned by what 
the profession offers. The task that confronts the 
profession is that of providing effective leadership. 
There are many organizations of interested 
laymen and of professional men and women in 
education in this country which constitute forces 
potentially able to influence the trend of education. 
These forces represent many and diverse interests 


but they also have a common bond of unity when 
considering the vital and essentially fundamental 
needs of education. Professional leadership im- 
plies unity in program and action. One of the 
reasons, we are told, why the representatives of 
education have such a difficult time in securing 
legislative action in behalf of education is that 
there is no unity of program. If educators would 
get together and would unite on a comprehensive 
and workable plan, they would be given the needed 
support. 

Many adaptations have to be made in the light 
of the current economic depression, but the major 
concern should be for the development of a long- 
time program which, in its major aspects, will be 
readily recognized as an educational plan com- 
mensurate with the needs of the times. If edu- 
cators do not find the way, others will. If the 
vested professional interests in the education set-up 
of today stand in the way of changes and adapta- 
tions which are essential, we will soon lose the 
respect and confidence on the part of the public 
which we have been able to salvage during the 
past few years of scheming attack and political 
domination. 

That the leadership must be informed, positive, 
confident, and fearless is obvious. It must be re- 
spected and so obviously constructive in its whole 
approach that it may occupy a position of un- 
impeachable authority—the authority which ap- 
pears as a companion of respected judgment. 
There is no lack of such leadership in education 
today but there is need for unity of program and 
action. 

The type of activity proposed to members of 
Phi Delta Kappa by Willard W. Patty in an ac- 
companying editorial is forward looking and it has 
much of promise in areas where cooperation may 
be secured. The proposal recognizes the need for 
greater unity in the forces of education. It is not, 
as some might suppose, a means whereby the fra- 
ternity as an organization proposes to set itself 
up as the sine qua nom in education. On the con- 
trary, its effectiveness will be measured in terms 
of the effectiveness of individual members as they 
work in and through other existing organizations, 
and in terms of the cooperative effectiveness of 
the state groups with other interested organiza- 
tions, lay and professional. State organization 
seems to be imperative as a device by means of 
which the individual members may find expression 
and through which cooperative research, service 
and leadership may be made possible. P. M. C. 












HEN the old order broke down in the 

United States in 1929, the public school 
people, like everybody else, were caught flat-footed 
and without a program. Why? Is it not a func- 
tion of education to foresee the end of an epoch? 
What shall we say of the quality of a political 
“science,” or of a sociology, or of an economics, 
or, generally, of a teaching of history, particularly, 
what shall we say of an administration of education 
which allows the civilization it is designed to serve 
to drift upon disaster with no more warning than 
had ours in 1929? Perhaps it served the old system 
so well that it served it very badly, and that, in the 
sense of foresight, it is not worthy to be called 
education at all. 

What now can we look for in our leadership in 
the field? What manner of man is the superin- 
tendent of schools? What sort of person is he; 
what are his origins; what the conditions of his 
childhood; what his training and experience, his 
present responsibilities, activities, and influence? 
What are his social opinions and attitudes? What 
does he consider the vital questions facing this 
country and the world today; what, in his opinion, 
should be their treatment in the public schools; 
what is he doing about it in the schools under his 
control? How does he rate, on a scale from con- 
servative to non-conservative, on a series of propo- 
sitions dealing with ‘those more permeating and 
significant conceptions and issues that are basic to 
our unsolved problems”’? 

An objective survey which answered these ques- 
tions would put us in possession of some helpful 
data. From them, we could build a generic por- 
trait of the superintendent of schools as he now 
exists. We could get some idea of trends in the 
shaping of this rapidly evolving function of the 
school executive. Young men entering upon the 
profession of education could direct their training 
and energies against a known history, and measure 
themselves point by point against an indicated 
norm; older men could re-appraise their place in 
the scheme of education and, similarly, with fuller 
knowledge, direct their emphases afresh. 

With some such ideas in mind, the author under- 
took a series of inquiries beginning as early as 
February, 1931, which resulted in a doctoral dis- 
sertation printed by the Bureau of Publications 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, late in 








The Superintendent As a Social Agent 


By F. H. BAIR 


F. H. Bair is the Superintendent of Schools, 
Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. His doc- 
toral dissertation (1934) is entitled, “The 
Social Understandings of the Superintendent 
of Schools.” The data in this article have 
been drawn largely from that study. 


1934 under the title ‘The Social Understandings 
of the Superintendent of Schools.” Question- 
naires were sent to all superintendents listed in 
the educational directory of the U. S. Bureau of 
Education; summaries are based upon 850 com- 
pleted replies to the questionnaire, 647 responses 
to the series of 71 propositions from Dr. Harper's 
“Social Study,” and several hundred letters—in 
all, more than 2,000 replies. Some of the more 
significant findings of the study are here offered 
with a view of making them more widely available. 


WHAT Sort OF PERSON Is THE SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT? 

By way of simplifying and making readable 
thousands of separate items bearing upon this 
question, a composite picture of the superintendent 
of schools is given. 

In norm, then, the superintendent of schools 
in the United States is a native, of long-established 
American ancestry and tradition, 44 years old, 
reared in a family of seven on a farm by parents 
with a common-school education who were church 
members and regular attendants. His reading op- 

rtunities were narrow, his travel limited, his 
work largely confined to the farm and his avoca- 
tions healthy but poor in the intellectual and 
aesthetic ranges. He received his elementary and 
most of his secondary schooling in a rural or small 
village school, went on to a baccalaureate and later 
to a master’s degree in the mechanical aspects of 
school administration. He taught, meanwhile, in 
two or three small school situations and at the age 
of thirty became superintendent; he has changed or 
will change his professional location within his 
state four or five times, usually by way of promo- 
tions, and is now directing a staff of between 20 
and 100 teachers, in a community between 2,500 
and 10,000 population. He is a married man with 
two children, a member, regular attendant, and 
active worker in the church. He belongs to five 
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professional societies in education and to six com- 
munity organizations—let us say, the Masons, the 
Rotary Club, the Chamber of Commerce, a men’s 
discussion group, and the Y. M. C. A.—which he 
serves as a member of boards and committees. He 
speaks more often, to more varied audiences, and 
on a wider range of subjects than most men of his 
neighborhood; writes and publishes when he can 
find the time and energy, and has been a Republi- 
can or split voter. He will lay down his work, 
after thirty years as superintendent, at the age of 
sixty. 

There, in thumbnail sketch, is the generic image 
of the superintendent of schools as a person. Two 
or three elements in the findings deserve a further 
glance. The first is the preponderance of the 
English and New England tradition. Nine out of 
ten school executives are Anglo-Saxon in origin 
and tradition; three-fourths are British. One in 
four forbears on both sides settled in New Eng- 
land and represents the Puritan tradition; consider- 
ably over half on both sides came before 1800, and 
one in five before 1700. The second is the over- 
whelming number who root in the pure agrarian 
tradition. Up to the age of ten, 85% of the super- 
intendents lived either actually on the farms 


(58%) or in tiny hamlets of less than 2,500 pop- 
ulation and 70.9% continued in a rural environ- 
ment between the ages of ten and twenty. Only 
13% knew something of life in cities of 10,000 
or more. The third fact calling for comment is 
the rapid rise in the amount of professional train- 
ing during the last twenty years and the present 


increase in this tendency. If the rate at which 
higher degrees were earned by school executives 
in the single year 1930 be an indication, the gradu- 
ate work of superintendents during this decade 
will exceed that of the preceding half-century. 


LIVE PROBLEMS IN SCHOOLS? 


Will you indicate briefly three of the most 
fundamental problems, in your opinion, facing 
people in the United States today? In the world? 
Do you consider that the social studies as taught 
in our public schools generally now provide for a 
reasonably thorough study of these and similar 
critical questions? Do social studies as taught in 
the schools under your direction achieve this pur- 
pose? If, in your opinion the schools generally 
do not do so, to what do you ascribe the condition? 

These are some of the questions used in getting 
at the social and economic views of the chief field 
school executive in the United States in a time of 


transition from an old order to a new deal. A 
brief summary of the replies may be of interest, 

Of fundamental problems facing the United 
States, the superintendents made 2,672 sugges- 
tions, many, of course, being duplicates. A trifle 
under half (44.8%) of these suggestions are 
political; the largest number are concerned with 
the making and enforcement of law and reform 
of judicial procedures, the second largest, indi- 
vidual responsibility for government, and the third 
largest, taxation. Three out of ten suggestions 
(29.9%) are economic in nature, clustering about 
industrial planning, the concentration of wealth 
and power, economic adjustments, and the rela- 
tions of capital, labor, and the general public. The 
rest scatter between social, educational, and reli- 
gious problems, touching the home, miscellaneous 
effects of industrialism, wise use of idleness or 
leisure, adjusting education to social needs, and 
the shifting status of religion in a changing world, 

Of fundamental problems facing the world, 
2,337 nominations were offered. More than half 
(54%) are political in character and concern the 
perplexities of growing internationalism and the 
assurance of peace; one-third are economic, center- 
ing in economic planning on an international scale 
and the challenge of world capitalism and trade; 
the rest are scattered. 

Ninety-eight per cent of the superintendents 
answer that these and similar problems should be 
dealt with in the public schools. Three out of four 
are of the opinion that the social studies as now 
organized do not provide for their reasonably 
thorough study. Two out of three feel that this 
is true of the schools under their own direction. _ 

The reasons why the schools are not dealing 
with contemporary issues adequately, in the opin- 
ion of the school executives, are: first, the general 
lack of understanding of the importance of doing 
so; second, the lack of established and facile 
techniques for the teacher to use in attacking pres- 
ent problems in contrast with the wealth and ease 
of techniques and materials in attacking those of 
the past; and third, the inertia or fear of school 
people which has kept them from meeting the 
issue squarely. Among miscellaneous suggestions, 
the largest number are to the effect that there is not 
available a supply of teachers trained, informed, 
experienced, and capable of the direction of such 
study. Other obstacles commonly mentioned are 
the grip of custom on curriculum and method and 
the lack of an adequate philosophy and courage 
on the part of administrators to press forward and 
make education in this sense a living force. 
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Public opposition is mentioned low in the list 
of obstacles and only 6% of the educators urge 
that children are too immature to make some start, 
at least, in the public schools upon the under- 
standing of the major problems of their own time. 
The “groups likely to oppose such study” are the 
pressure groups already entirely familiar in our 
society —professional patriots, politicians, vested 
interests, ecclesiastics, and chambers of commerce. 
Thirty-nine per cent of the superintendents report 
that they have experienced pressure from groups 
or individuals, 4% “some,” and 57%, none. 
Large, general, and remote issues figure little in 
exciting trouble; the hottest spots are local reli- 
gious, commercial, temperance, or miscellaneous 
frictions. 

When methods of treating controversial matters 
in the school are in question, the executives favor 
first, careful study of all angles, with much reading 
of competent variant views, followed by class dis- 
cussion; second, debates, carefully prepared. They 
place reliance upon a single text eighth among 
eleven methods; the statement of opinion by the 
teacher ninth; class discussion without careful pre- 
liminary preparation, tenth. The complete omis- 
sion of such a subject, however, they place last by 
a decisive vote. 


Is THE SUPERINTENDENT A CONSERVATIVE? 


Manly H. Harper has constructed a series of 
seventy-one propositions, which he calls ‘A Social 
Study,” designed to indicate the degree of con- 
servatism of persons marking the “test.” Some- 
thing of the nature of the propositions is indicated 
in the following quotation from Dr. Harper: “In 
formulating the test no attempt was made to cover 
adequately any particular field of surface problems 
such as are commonly and properly included in 
achievement tests. Rather, attempt was made to 
deal through a variety of approaches, with those 
more permeating and significant conceptions and 
issues that are basic in relation to our unsolved 
problems.” For illustration, Proposition 1 reads: 
“In teaching the vital problems of citizenship, 
teachers should so impress on the students the ap- 
proved opinions in these matters that life’s later 
experiences can never unsettle or modify the opin- 
ions given.” 

In connection with the study in hand, 647 of 
the Harper series were marked and returned by 
obliging school superintendents. On fifty-four of 
the seventy-one propositions (76%) they register 
as non-conservative. On one they divide evenly, 


and on the remaining sixteen (22.5%) they are 
conservative. 

The entire report is revealing, although too long 
to reprint here, but results are at their grimmest 
and most forbidding in that cluster of the proposi- 
tions which, in the words of Dr. Harper, “express 
a disposition to impose traditional and authorita- 
rian prescriptions upon the young, in a process de- 
signed to mold and close the mind.” Of these, it 
must suffice here to select two or three by way of 
illustration. 

Proposition 1 has already been quoted in a pre- 
ceding paragraph. If one reads this statement 
carefully he must conclude that it would be hard 
to frame a plainer statement of blind and bigoted 
indoctrination. We start, at best, with “opinion” 
—not with scientifically demonstrable facts. Ah, 
but they are “approved” opinions. Approved by 
whom? Without further knowledge on that point, 
one is asked to “impress approved opinion” so 
completely that, should all the pupil’s later experi- 
ence show that the teacher and the teaching were 
wrong, stupid or socially vicious, the clear evidence 
of experience at first hand shall not so much as 
“unsettle” or “‘modify” the “opinions given.” 

Of the 647 replying, 168 superintendents 
(26%) agreed with this proposition. If the cross 
section be characteristic, one must reluctantly con- 
clude that roughly one-fourth of the men now in 
executive leadership of public education in the 
United States might agree with it. This is Rip 
Van Winkle thinking with a vengeance, and it 
indicates that, before a large wing of the superin- 
tendents can possibly function as mediators of im- 
proved human relations, they will have to awaken 
from their long and profound sleep. 

Along with Rip Van Winkle thinking, there is 
a staggering tendency, in places, to no thinking at 
all—to declare thinking taboo. In the two propo- 
sitions cited below one plunges into an impene- 
trable fog bank of patriotic emotion. Consider, 
now, Proposition 45: “Every boy and girl in 
American schools should be taught to give unques- 
tioning and unlimited respect and support to the 
American flag.” ‘“Unquestioning’? Eight out 
of ten school executives subscribe to a statement 
that American boys and girls should be trained to 
ask no questions about where the flag is going or 
what is being done in its name. But, in a democ- 
racy, where, as we like to think, government is “‘of, 
for, and by the people,” who is to ask the questions 
if not the people themselves? Is genuine loyalty 
to the American principle “unquestioning” and 
“unlimited” support, or is it informed, conditioned 
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and reasoned support? Perhaps grown-ups should 
do all the thinking, and one should start to think 
about such matters on one’s twenty-first birthday. 

Eighty per cent of the school leaders replying to 
this proposition either can’t read or, when the flag 
is waved, accede to the proposal that it is our duty 
to cease to think. 

It must be tragically clear that, unless we can 
get a love of country that enlists the best brain- 
work of the country, we continue to entertain as 
patriotism a blind, unintelligent, easily seduced, 
terrifically explosive force that may at any time 
wreak irreparable harm upon our country and upon 
our civilization. Is intelligent and penetrating in- 
quiry incompatible with love of country, or is it 
not rather, considering American conditions right 
now, the essence of progress in national welfare? 

The unreasoning emotional blindness cham- 
pioned by eight out of ten superintendents of 
schools in reply to this question, accepted by 81% 
of teachers generally (according to Dr. Harper’s 
returns) and actually carried over, explicitly or 
implicitly, in the public schools not only of the 
United States but of England, France, Germany, 
Japan and Russia, is probably the most dangerous 
powder-magazine in the world. It is certainly a 


prostitution of the root-principle of public educa- 


tion in a democracy. 

Number 70 of the Harper propositions is like 
unto it: “Histories written for elementary or high- 
school use should omit any facts likely to arouse in 
the minds of the students questions or doubt con- 
cerning the justice of our social order and govern- 
ment.” This proposes that histories studied 
largely in the senior year of our high schools, 
should present our social order as completely just 
and perfect. Now, if there is anyone who believes 
that this is so, he certainly will not be found either 
in the bread lines or in the charity relief organiza- 
tions; he is neither an investor nor one with 
nothing to invest. The proposal is that historians 
deliberately suppress facts raising questions in the 
students’ minds about a social order concerning 
which every human being with a spoonful of 
brains has been asking questions frantically ever 
since its complete breakdown in the United States 
in 1929. Yet, 84% of the superintendents signed 
themselves as in agreement with this proposition. 

It is easy to make too much of these opinions. 
The most charitable view is that, to the harassed 
school men replying, the Harper Study was just 
“another questionnaire,” to be raced through, 
checked casually, and returned politely. The least 
charitable interpretation is that eighty-odd per cent 


of the men at the head of the public school systems 
carry in their substrata a doctrinaire bigotry that, 
surprised into the light, declares for the deforming 
of the minds and spirits of defenseless crowds of 
children in our schools in this day when, above all, 
they most need to be set free and to be armed with 
the technique of scientific attack. Somewhere 
between these two extremes, the real truth may be 
supposed to lie. 

One plain condition remains unanswered: when 
the old order crashed, the public schools were as 
far as any other group from foresight and a pro- 
gram. The data presented here indicate that the 
typical superintendent of schools emerged, in his 
origins, from the agrarian epoch, and was formed 
in his economic and political opinions and preju- 
dices before the War; his graduate work has not 
been of a character to refurnish his mind. He be- 
lieves that live issues should be dealt with in the 
schools but admits that they are not so dealt with 
in his own. 

The conclusion is obvious that the public schools 
are faced with a magnificent demand and oppor- 
tunity and that the executive leaders are very badly 
equipped to deal with the crisis with mastery. 
Exactly as, at the close of the World War, Amer- 
ica confronted the opportunity of a century and was 
unripe, so now, domestically, we confront a crisis 
with fuzzy and unprepared minds. 

The fault, if it is to be corrected, must be cor- 
rected by the schools themselves. The call to great 
and statesmanlike vision and leadership in public 
education is greater today than it has been for a 
century in America. 





ANNUAL LUNCHEON 


Phi Delta Kappa Members 
at 
Department of Superintendence 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Tuesday, February 26, 1935 


12:00 o'clock noon 
at the Ambassador Hotel 


Adjournment on or before 2:00 P.M. 
$1.00 per plate 


Tickets may be purchased from the local commit- 
tee, Floyd A. Potter, Chairman, Principal of Massa- 
chusetts Avenue School; from the executive secre- 
tary, Knickerbocker Hotel; or at the registration 
headquarters. Buy early to reduce the ticket sale at 
the time of the luncheon to a minimum. 

































HE possibility of some day realizing in the 
T fetd of education what lawyers and doctors 
and ministers have already achieved to a large de- 
gree in their respective realms, a real profession, 
seems More promising at this time than ever be- 
fore. A study of some pertinent facts and trends, 
however, will indicate the soundness of the above 
statement. The thesis herein to be presented is 
simply stated in a King James figure. “Now is 
the accepted time—the day of salvation” for the 
profession of education. But, as in religion, our 
day of salvation is provisional upon the faithful 
exercise of persistent labor guided by periscopic 
wisdom, and nourished by an abounding faith in 
the fundamental need for a profession of education. 

The first fact to observe is the extensive over- 
supply of certified candidates for every educational 
task from college president down to teacher of the 
one-room school. The author has in mind one 
situation where a system in a small city needed one 
teacher for its seventh grade. Applications ar- 
rived, by letter and by personal interview, from 
more than a hundred candidates. Another case is 
at hand where a college president needed a Ph.D. 
for a certain department. He reported eighty-odd 
applicants, of whom more than sixty boasted of the 
essential degree. 

Some reasons for this quite apparent oversupply 
are simple, some complex. The stability of the de- 
mand of public education for new recruits is most 
noticeable among employing agencies at times of 
depression. Business and industry may come and 
go, but education, like time, moves on at a steady 
pace. In this steady form of employment during 
1932-33 there were regularly employed over 
800,000 women, and over 200,000 men. Ap- 
proximately 30,000,000 boys and girls were under 
their tutelage. Any widespread demand of such 
dimensions is bound to attract those who are de- 
prived of labor by idle business and inactive in- 
dustry. The tide of unemployed “‘once-wassers”’ 
and “stepping-stoners” is attracted by the sheer 
size of this demand. Unfortunately for the 
would-be profession, no levees or storm walls have 
been erected to protect it against possible damage 
from such a tide. In fact, the so-called laws of 
supply and demand in education have operated so 
unhamperedly that at the close of the World War 
it is said that Texas was several thousand school 
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teachers short in supply, and it became necessary 
to induce “‘once-wassers’’ and “stepping-stoners’”’ 
to accept schoolroom duties by reducing standards 
and providing higher wages. 

Briefly, then, the teacher oversupply is due to 
some combination of the following reasons: 


1. Pressure of unemployment in other fields. 

2. Comparative size and importance of education 
tasks as other employment grows less and less. 

3. Comparative constancy of educational demand. 

4. It offers at least a chance to live and preserve a 
fairly decent social standard. The salaries were never 
high, and they seldom ever go to the other extreme. 
At times of depression, therefore, they become more 
attractive. 

5. Certification requirements for a large part of the 
demand are very elementary. For example, in one 
large state in 1930 only 62 per cent of its county 
superintendents had any academic training beyond the 
high school, and of these the median case had only two 
years in college. Among the ranks of classroom 
teachers there are literally thousands who have had 
nothing further than a grammar-school training. The 
difficulty of securing a certificate or a permit to teach 
has never been a serious bar to competition for a 
teaching position. 


At this point in the cycle of oversupply of 
teachers there are some interesting trends which 
if properly and promptly utilized may enable the 
neonate profession to crawl or perhaps to toddle, 
at least to develop with the hope of adult function- 
ing eventually. 

The fact of oversupply, when not hampered by 
“wire-pulling” and ‘“‘petty politics,” permits of a 
weeding-out of the unprofessional and otherwise 
ineffective aspirants. This process is now well 
advanced. Cases of this come to attention from 
many of the larger school units. For example, 
Superintendent B, with a staff of more than a 
hundred teachers, has definitely replaced seven in- 
efficient ones with seven carefully selected teachers, 
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each a college graduate with at least one year of 
successful experience. 

A second trend is already under way. There is 
a national wave of public sentiment prominent in 
some quarters, notably California, for a definite in- 
crease in academic training before any kind of 
teaching permit or certification is granted. In 
this wave there is a strong suggestion that the day 
of ‘‘permanent” and “‘life” certificates is passing. 
A recent statement from the Texas Committee on 
Classified and Accredited High Schools, which met 
June 23, 1933, illustrates this trend in very con- 
crete form. 


“Beginning with the session 1934-35, standard 
four-year high schools, in addition to meeting fully 
the requirements heretofore set up for a four-year high 
school of the first class, shall, in filling vacancies and 
new positions, employ only teachers in their entire 
system of schools, including elementary schools, junior 
schools, and senior high schools, who have had a 
successful classroom experience or professional train- 
ing, and who are graduates of universities, colleges, 
or state teachers colleges, with classroom assignment 
in their respective fields of preparation, and whose 
principal and superintendent shall hold at least the 
baccalaureate degree from a reputable, standard college 
or university, and shall have successfully completed 
at least eighteen semester hours in the field of educa- 
tional administration.” 


If this present direction is maintained, it can 
be a matter of only a few years at the most when a 
teacher in any school must have the equivalent of a 
college degree, B.A. or B.S. A teacher in any 
secondary school will be expected to have done 
some graduate study, perhaps to have secured a 


master’s degree. It is already conceded that the 
Ph.D. degree is the only sure key to higher-educa- 
tion teaching opportunity. More and more these 
higher degrees are also being recognized as indices 
to successful school administration. 

Two minor contributory trends are worthy of 
mention. The first is concerned with removing 
that real barrier to holding the best talent in school 
work once it is secured, namely, fear of unemploy- 
ment. This fear is fed by two situations, one, 
brevity of school tenure, and two, early super- 
annuation in school work. 

The second minor trend might be thought of 
as that of the sabbatical year. Assuredly, there is 
nothing sacred in the figure seven, but the idea of 
a leave of absence from active schoolwork for the 
chief purpose of self-renewal, self-recreation, in 
travel or in study or in both, is the essential part 
of the sabbatical year trend. While the depression 


to date has almost suspended its operation, yet the 
readjustment emphasis that is encouraging shorter 
hours and an increase in the number of active 
helpers should tend to revive very soon this former 
trend. When such practices become traditional 
they are fairly sure to exercise a strong influence 
in holding the best talent once it is definitely en- 
rolled in the profession. 

So much for the facts and the trends; the next 
question is what to do about it. As usual, there 
are at least two answers. The one is Hoover's; the 
other is Roosevelt’s. The Hoover emphasis im- 
plies /aissez faire, an inviolable law of nature, sup- 
ply and demand, hands off and all will be well 
(some day). In this attitude there is an essence of 
fatalism, a sort of “what is, the gods have decreed, 
and therefore, sooner or later will be put right by 
them, if we are only long-suffering.” The Roose- 
velt New Deal faces both supply and demand as 
material creatures of a very material social order. 
What is made by the social group can and must 
needs be regulated and controlled or completely 
changed by it to meet the new needs of an emerg- 
ing civilization. 

The hope for the development of a real profes- 
sion of education lies in this New Deal attitude. 
There is bound to be some waiting as the army 
rounds the corners and as the leaders survey the 
fields, but there must be continuous, purposeful, 
concerted action toward a definite goal. Given 
this nonfatalistic, hopeful, purposeful attitude, 
and every individual, every group, every larger 
educational organization can find overt activity that 
will speed the day of a real profession of education. 

For the individual the prescription is easy to 
give but difficult to fill. First, look over the field 
from as many vantage points as possible, to survey 
the opportunities it presents or may be made to 
offer for candidates of your capacity; then decide 
definitiely to throw your hat in the ring. (From 
there on you are sure to be so busy that you won't 
need or even miss your old hat.) Second, qualify 
by travel, by extension study, summer school at- 
tendance, by graduate study—any way and every 
way, qualify for higher academic training demands 
even before the trend in that direction makes you. 
Third, refuse alluring offers to leave the ranks for 
business and industry, which offers are even now 
not so far around the corners, just as they were at 
the close of the war. Fourth, encourage all those 
who cannot make up their own mind—the reason 
is largely that they are misfits for education—to 
seek employment in other fields. Such chances are 
already on the increase. Fifth, use every legitimate 
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influence to make it harder and harder for such 
misfits to regain a place in education. To do this 
the most effective procedure will be for each to de- 
mand of himself higher qualifications. Another 
influence is through the local school administra- 
tion. A most potent personal influence can be 
exerted through voting into public office only those 
who are thoroughly qualified educators. The of- 
fices of auxiliary associations also need the per- 
sonal attention of individual voters. With such 
offices, public and professional, better filled it will 
become easier and easier to speed up the desirable 
trends already in progress, namely, better training 
before certification, plus evidence of continuing 
growth while teaching. 

Groups of teachers can give splendid help by, 
first, setting up a program of self-examination and 
self-improvement in teaching; and second, by shar- 
ing with the general profession and also with the 
school patrons the results of that program. This 
second item is too frequently overlooked, though it 
probably, by the public opinion thus crystallized, 
aids most in realizing the objective. The profes- 
sional organs and the daily press are legitimate 
vehicles for the latter, and in the main both 
of these are ready and anxious to further the 
enterprise. 

Larger aggregations, like associations, or 
branches and divisions of them, constitute ideal 
groups for formulating new standards for profes- 
sional membership. Ways and means suggested 
by them for modifying certification standards 
are sure to receive more than passing attention 
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by authoritative boards and committees. Legisla- 
tion useful in equating supply and demand at a 
high level of efficiency can be encouraged by such 
larger groups. Commendation of forward looking 
changes, or condemnation of the reverse, by larger 
assemblages of educational leaders will add its 
proper influence if followed persistently and 
backed by personal ballots. Standing committees 
appointed by such associations to study scientifi- 
cally such problems of education as tenure, certifi- 
cation, pensions, sabbatical leave, employment and 
major preparation, teaching methods, class sizes, 
testing programs, school buildings, redistricting, 
etc., etc., could probably focalize attention in such 
a way as to aid in elevating many educational 
standards. 

Here is the crux of the whole matter. The 
trends are in the right direction for the growth of 
a real profession of education. The tide of the 
vast oversupply of teachers has already started to 
ebb with the stimulation of business and industry. 
Let it flow, encourage it. But, the sea wall of pro- 
tection against a recurrence must be built and be 
well buttressed. Such a wall will be constructed 
of longer and more definite preparation for teach- 
ing as a life work. It will be cemented into strong 
resistance by effective removal of the fear of un- 
employment, and it will be bonded together by a 
public opinion pleased with the superior results 
that derive from a developing profession—men 
and women who know and who use their stock 
in trade. 





American High School Anniversary 


—1935— 


The year 1935 ushers in an important anni- 
versary in the life of the American people. Three 
hundred years ago the first American high school 
—the Boston Latin School—was founded. It was 
established in 1635 only fifteen short years after 
the landing of the Pilgrims. From a small begin- 
ning with one instructor and a handful of students 
has grown the splendid service now provided for 
more than 6,000,000 young Americans by 26,000 
public and private high schools. These schools are 
developing the most precious resource of our na- 
tion, the latent intelligence of our young people. 


It is worth noting that social progress in the United 
States is following swiftly on the heels of the re- 
markable expansion of educational opportunity at 
the high school level. 

I hope that the young people of every high 
school in the United States will celebrate this three 
hundredth anniversary. I hope they will celebrate 
it in a manner which will bring vividly before par- 
ents and fellow townsmen the significance, the 
contribution and the goals of their schools. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
November 20, 1934. 





Keeping Abreast of the Times 


It is the hope of the editor that the readers of this section 
of the magazine will be alert to recognize items of news 
which should appear in these columns and willing to forward 
such items for consideration. News items reported should 
be of general interest and should contain all essential data, 
but in brief. Clippings are not as important as first-hand 
news.—EpITor. 


Personal and Professional 


CARTER ALEXANDER, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has devised a universal library card for 
copying bibliographic data and making annotations. 
The card is available through the Bureau of Publica- 
tions of Teachers College. 


THOMAS ALEXANDER, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, sailed for 
Europe November 9 to work with a group of New 
College students who are studying abroad. 


HENRY HARBAUGH APPLE, for twenty-five years 
president of Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa., submitted his resignation to the trustees on 
December 7. 


F. A. BALYEAT, curriculum director of Oklahoma 
City schools, and a committee of teachers, have pre- 
pared a handbook on municipal civics for eighth-grade 
students. Beginning with the early history of the 
city, the text carries the student through present-day 
government. 


EarL W. BARNHART has been reappointed chief of 
the commercial education service in the division of vo- 
cational education, United States Office of Education. 
Mr. Barnhart resigned to accept a place on the staff of 
the College of the City of New York, while complet- 
ing the requirements for a master’s degree at Columbia 
University. 

W. B. BizzELL, president of the University of Okla- 
homa, was honor guest at the annual dinner of the 
university faculty. Tribute was paid to President Biz- 
zell on the completion of twenty-five years’ service as 
college president and ten years as president of the 
University of Oklahoma. Dr. Bizzell was president 
of the College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas, from 
1910 to 1914, president of the Texas A. and M. Col- 
lege from 1914 to 1925, and since then has been 
president of the University of Oklahoma. 


WILLIAM BLoom is the new superintendent of 
schools at Nome, Alaska. Mr. Bloom was formerly at 
Umatilla, Oregon. 


JEFFERSON D. BLACKWELL has been appointed 
principal of the State Normal School, Salisbury, Md., 
to succeed William J. Holloway. Dr. Blackwell has 
been connected with the state department of educa- 
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tion since 1923. He will take over his new duties 
April 1. 

JoHN H. MANNING BUTLER has been appointed 
professor of elementary education at the National 
Teachers College, Manila. Dr. Butler, after thirty-two 
years of service in the Bureau of Education of the 
Philippine Islands and as superintendent of schools, 
retired last March. He was the first superintendent in 
the islands to be retired at the highest rate of pension, 


L. A. BUTLER, superintendent of schools at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., recently presented to the board of edu- 
cation a proposal for enlisting the cooperation of all 
city organizations in the working out of an acceptable 
minimum educational program for the school system. 
Mr. Butler explained that in view of the fact that the 
schools are at present operating on a budget reduced 
37.5 per cent ($800,000) from former years, the 
board cannot be expected to provide the instruction 
and facilities which have been provided in former 
years, without additional state or federal aid, or both. 


Otis W. CALDWELL, professor of education and 
director of the division of school experimentation of 
the Institute of Educational Research at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has been elected general 


secretary of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 


Mito F. CHRISTIANSEN, director of community 
recreation at Newark, N. J., has accepted the position 
of regional director of leisure-time activities in the 
state of Kansas. Peter C. Fujarcyk succeeds Mr. 
Christiansen at Newark. 


RoBERT C. CLOTHIER, president of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, was elected president of the Middle States As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools at the 
Atlantic City meeting. 


Kar T. CoMPTON, president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was elected president of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
at the recent Pittsburgh meeting. He succeeds Edward 
L. Thorndike, director of the division of psychology 
in the Institute of Educational Research of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who will deliver an 
address as the retiring president next year. F. B. 
Knight, professor of psychological education at the 
State University of Iowa, was made vice-president of 
the association and chairman of the section on educa- 
tion, and Joseph Peterson, professor of psychology at 
Peabody College, was made vice-president and chair- 
man of the section on psychology. 


W. H. Cow ey of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, has been named chair- 
man of a new university council to coordinate the 
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student personnel activities of the university. The 
new organization is to be known as the personnel 
council. ‘Thirteen members of the faculty and ad- 
ministrative staff have been appointed to membership. 
The council meets twice a month to discuss the many 
extra-instructional relationships of students with the 
university. 

W. F. CREDLE, director division of schoolhouse 
planning, North Carolina, is chairman of a special 
committee named at the recent Washington meeting of 
the National Council on Schoolhouse Planning, to co- 
operate with the Office of Education and other federal 
agencies on problems of school construction. 


A. E. Foor, assistant master of Eton College, has 
been appointed headmaster of the Delhi Dun Public 
School, Delhi, India, which will open next March. 
The new school will be conducted on English lines 
adapted to Indian needs and environment. 


RiCHARD M. GUNMERE, headmaster of the William 
Penn Charter School, Germantown, Pa., retired during 
the Christmas holidays, and the overseers have ap- 
pointed Dr. Clinton A. Strong as acting headmaster. 
Penn Charter dates back to 1701, having received the 
first of its three charters from William Penn on Oc- 
tober 25, 1701. The school is stili conducted under 
the charter of 1711. 


PauL R. HANNA, assistant professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, and a mem- 
ber of the research staff at the Lincoln School, has been 
appointed associate professor of education at Stan- 
ford University. Dr. Hanna will begin his new work 
with the summer quarter and will offer graduate 
courses in elementary education and participate in the 
fused courses being developed at Stanford. 


HEBER HarPER, professor of international relations 
and social reconstruction at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has been granted a year's leave of 
absence. Dr. Harper has left for Russia, where he 
will make a survey of the universities, higher technical 
schools, and scientific research laboratories of the 
Soviet Union to ascertain the possibilities now avail- 
able for American graduate and special research stu- 
dents. He will act as one of the directors of the 
summer session of the University of Moscow. 


RALPH DorN HETZEL, president of Pennsylvania 
State College, was elected president of the National 
Association of State Universities and Colleges at 
the recent annual meeting of the association in 
Washington. 


I. L. KANDEL, of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University is preparing 
an extensive report on Examinations and Their Sub- 
stitutes in the United States, in which the history of 
examinations, the scientific attack on their validity and 
teliability, and the development of the objective new- 
type tests will be discussed. 


GROVER CLEVELAND Hooker, for the past five 
years assistant professor of education at Stanford Uni- 
versity, has been appointed the first director of teacher 
training under the emergency program in California. 


VIERLING KERSEY, state superintendent of public 
instruction, California, was elected president of the 
National Council of State Superintendents and Com- 
missioners of Education at the council meeting in 
Washington on December 11. The program which 
Mr. Kersey has outlined for 1935 includes the follow- 
ing nationwide projects: 

1. The completion of a nationwide survey involving 
recent aspects of state legislation and governmental 
administration. This survey will attempt an interpre- 
tation of these essential facts by way of pointing out 
the implications for public education. 

2. Support of a bill in Congress which will provide 
funds for a nation-wide school building program. 
This program is to be financed as a federal PWA 
project designed to anticipate present and future needs 
for school buildings in the several states. 

3. A nationwide study of the social and economic 
conditions affecting American youth over twelve years 
of age. 


H. R. LAsLeTT, professor of education at Oregon 
State College and president of the Oregon Educational 
Research Council, has appointed study committees 
which reported at a meeting of the council in Port- 
land on December 28 on the following topics: “Survey 
of Oregon Educational Research,” ‘““What Is Predicted 
to be Good Educational Theory and Practice During 
the Next Twenty Years,” “Program of Research,” and 
“The Functions of State Supported Education.” 


J. C. MITCHELL, superintendent of schools at Mc- 
Cook, Nebr., and president of the Nebraska State 
Teachers Association, has been appointed state direc- 
tor of secondary education and teacher training. Mr. 
Mitchell succeeds G. W. Rosenlof who is now pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Nebraska. 


CHARLES E. PRALL, dean of the School of Education 
of the University of Pittsburgh, was elected vice- 
president for 1935 of the higher education department 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Association at the 
meeting in Harrisburg, December 26 to 28. Q. A. W. 
Rohrbach, president of the Kutztown State Teachers 
College, was chosen secretary of the same group. 


CLARENCE R. RARICK, of Fort Hays State College, 
Hays, Kans., has been elected president of the college, 
to succeed the late W. A. Lewis. President Rarick, 
who went to Fort Hays State College in 1919 as pro- 
fessor of rural education, has been acting president 
since October, 1933. 


D. D. LESSENBERRY, director of courses in com- 
mercial education in the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, was elected president of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers Association for 1935 at 
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the meeting held in Chicago, December 27 to 29. 
Professor Lessenberry is a past vice-president of the 
national association and since 1931, he has been a 
member of the board of directors of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association. 


AUSTIN ReppP, who has been a member of the fac- 
ulty of the State Teachers College in Flagstaff, Ariz., 
is now associate professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona and director of the placement office. 


JouN A. SEXSON, superintendent of schools of Pasa- 
dena, was elected president of the board of directors, 
and as such, ex-officio president of the State Council 
of Education of California Teachers Association. Mr. 
Sexson succeeds Willard E. Givens who has taken up 
his new duties as secretary of the N. E. A. Walter T. 
Helms, superintendent of schools of Richmond, has 
accepted the appointment to the unexpired term of Mr. 
Givens as a member of the board of directors of the 
association. 


Cart D. Smitn, dean of the Northeastern Univer- 
sity School of Business, has been appointed president 
of Babson Institute, Wellesley Hills, Mass., effective 
July 1. He will succeed Dr. George W. Coleman, who 


will retire with the title of president emeritus, after 
fourteen years of service as president of the institute. 


HENRY L. Smitu, dean of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, has been greatly in demand as 
speaker and honor guest since his election in July, 


1934, to the presidency of the National Education 
Association. He has spoken before college, university, 
and normal-school groups, local, district, and state 
teachers’ organizations, parent-teacher associations, 
and regional and national organizations allied with 
the cause of education, in one-fourth of the states of 
the union, including Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Virginia, Georgia, 
Florida, Missouri, and California. He was one of the 
principal speakers at the national convention of the 
American Legion in Miami last October. He has also 
been heard by thousands over the radio in nationwide 
broadcasts. The national office of the N. E. A. in 
Washington has also received much of his time and 
attention. During this entire period Dean Smith has 
retained his administrative duties at the university. 

On November 23, Phi Delta Kappans from seven 
states heard Dean Smith speak at the Columbia Club 
in Indianapolis. His message was, ‘‘How the National 
Education Association and Phi Delta Kappa Can Co- 
operate in the Solution of Problems Confronting 
Education.” 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, commissioner of education, 
is chairman of the executive committee of the Town 
Hall of Washington, a public forum for the capital, 
which opened the first twenty sessions December 2 
with President Glenn Frank, University of Wisconsin, 
leading the discussion on the topic ‘America’s Hour 
of Decision.” Other speakers for the Sunday evening 


lectures are Harold G. Moulton, Norman Thomas, 
Donald Richberg, William Green, S. Parkes Cadman, 
Lewis Corey, and the Earl of Lytton. 

Mr. Studebaker, who inaugurated the adult educa. 
tion forums in Des Moines, Iowa, two years ago, 
says, “Public forums must become an integral part of 
American education. Forums are successful only when 
they make available to our citizens expert interpreters 
of the crucial p igre of our day. They stimulate us 
as adults to do the kind of critical thinking that is 
indispensable to the operation of a democracy.” 


HARLAN UPDEGRAFF has been appointed educa- 
tional consultant for the Committee on Higher Educa. 
tion of the Commission for the Study of Educational 
Problems in Pennsylvania. The committee is making 
a comprehensive study of demands being made u 
institutions of higher learning, the extent to which 
existing service is meeting requirements, and the ad- 
justments and expansions that may be needed in the 
future. The survey will include possibilities for pro- 
vision of future educational opportunity for the in- 
creasingly large number of high-school graduates 
unable to attend college. Ralph D. Hetzel, president 
of the Pennsylvania State College, is chairman of the 
commission. 


M. H. WESEEN of the University of Nebraska is 
the author of the Dictionary of American Slang, a new 
publication by Thomas Crowell Company. Over 
15,000 expressions are classified into twenty different 
dialects—sailors’, cowboys’, and so on. 


LEON WHIPPLE, professor of journalism at New 
York University, has been granted a leave of absence 
from January 7 to February 17 to deliver a series of 
thirty lectures before the adult education forums of 
the Des Moines, Iowa, schools. The forums are sup- 
ported by the Carnegie Foundation through the Adult 
Education Association of America. 


A. G. WILLIAMSON, pastor of Wesley Methodist 
church, Oklahoma City, was appointed president of 
Oklahoma City University to succeed the late Dr. 
Walter S. Athearn. 


Lewis A. WILSON, assistant commissioner of edu- 
cation, New York, was awarded a medal for dis- 
tinguished service to vocational education by the New 
York State Vocational Association at the meeting 
held in Syracuse on December 27. This is the first 
award of its kind to be made by the association. 


Lioyp N. YEPSEN, director of the psychological 
clinic of New York University in the Washington 
Square College, received the Medal of Merit of the 
Republic of Chile at a dinner attended by members of 
Kappa Delta Pi and Phi Delta Kappa in New York 
City on December 8. The medal was bestowed upon 
Dr. Yepsen in recognition of his work in the develop- 
ment of schools for feeble-minded and retarded chil- 
dren in Chile in 1929 and 1930. 
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Education by Radio 


Tracy F. TYLER, secretary and research director of 
the National Committee on Education by Radio, in an 
address before the National Council of Teachers of 
English on November 30 said, “Commercial sponsor- 
ship has interfered with the attainment of the highest 
educational and cultural possibilities of radio. The 
National Committee on Education by Radio grew out 
of the need for an organization, representative of 
the important large national educational groups which 
would coordinate the interests of all those who wanted 
to secure to the people of the United States the greatest 
possible use of the radio for educational and cultural 


“The American practice of broadcasting provides 
satisfactory service to only about one-half of the area 
of the United States. It provides multiple facilities 
in the thickly settled areas and much duplication of 
program service. The sparsely settled and remote 
areas, which suffer most from the lack of educational, 
cultural, and recreational opportunities and which 
most need radio, are the areas which receive inadequate 
service. Such a situation is inevitable in a country 
where radio broadcasting is operated for private com- 
mercial profit. 

“The President of the United States is convinced 
that the Tennessee Valley Authority will serve as a 
yatdstick in the public utility field. A federal and 
state chain of broadcasting stations might not only 
prove a valuable supplement to the existent commer- 
cial chains but also provide a similar yardstick in pro- 
tecting the interests of the public in this new and 
powerful medium of mass communication. Probably 
the programs of this federal chain should be controlled 
by the educational, cultural, and civic groups in the 
various localities and states in which the individual 
stations would be located. It is conceivable that the 
creation of such a chain might well be the next step in 
the establishment of a sound broadcasting system in 
the United States.” 


Meetings 

The Department of Classroom Teachers of the 
N. E. A. will hold a dinner conference on Monday 
evening, February 25, during the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence at Atlantic City, Feb- 
tuary 23 to 28. A general conference will be held on 
Tuesday afternoon for the discussion of timely legis- 
lative problems. 


_ The National Council of Geography Teachers held 
its annual convention in Philadelphia on December 
26 and 27. Topics discussed included field work, the 
use of geographic tools, urban studies, and teacher 
education. Professor W. S. Gray, of the University of 
Chicago School of Education, and Dr. Isaiah Bowman, 
director of the American Geographic Society, were 
guest speakers. 


The Nebraska Association of School Boards and 
Executives met in Lincoln, January 15 and 16, Henry 
Lester Smith, president of the N. E. A., was the 
principal speaker. Leading Nebraska school execu- 
tives, school board members, and other educational 
officials discussed practical economies in public school 
administration, state and federal aid for education, 
and taxes for the support of public schools. 


The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science held its annual winter meeting in Pittsburgh, 
December 27 to January 2 under the joint auspices of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology and the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. Progress in the various branches of 
science during the past year were related by America’s 
outstanding research men and teachers. An extensive 
exhibition of new discoveries and new applications 
of science was held in the new Mellon Institute 
building. 

A Conference of China Colleges was held at Boston 
on January 13 and 14. A group of eight Chinese stu- 
dents of education described the work of eleven 
Christian colleges in China. Miss Lucy Wang, pres- 
ident of the Hwa Nan College, Foochow, China, was 
one of the principal speakers. Among the sponsors of 
the conference were the presidents of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Clark, Northeastern, and 
Boston Universities; Wellesley, Simmons, Radcliffe, 
Tufts, Wheaton, and Gordon Colleges, and the dean 
of the Harvard Business School. 


The Missouri State School Administrative Associa- 
tion will hold its twenty-second annual meeting in 
Columbia, February 7 and 8. The theme of the meet- 
ing is “Professionalization of the School Adminis- 
trator.” The out-of-state speakers include: Willis A. 
Sutton, superintendent of schools, Atlanta, Ga.; E. E. 
Oberholtzer, superintendent of schools, Houston, 
Texas, and president of the department of superin- 
tendence, and Walter D. Cocking, commissioner of 
education, Tennessee. Maurice I. Coleman, superin- 
tendent of schools at Monett, Mo., is president of the 
association. 


The World Federation of Education Associations 
will hold its 1935 meeting in Oxford, England, 
August 10 to 17. The meeting will be held in con- 
junction with the International Federation of Teachers’ 
Associations and the Bureau International de 
L’Enseignement Secondaire, looking to a more com- 
plete consolidation or coordination of these interna- 
tional societies. Plans for the meeting had progressed 
so far that the W. F. E. A. was unable to accept the 
invitation of Japan for 1935, but it now seems evident 
that the invitation will be extended for 1936. Teach- 
ers and others contemplating attending the 1935 meet- 
ing should communicate with the W. F. E. A., 1201 
Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. 


The National Interfraternity Conference held its 
twenty-sixth annual session November 30 and De- 
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cember 1 at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York City. 
It was attended by college presidents and deans, fra- 
ternity leaders, and undergraduate delegates, represent- 
ing nearly fifty educational institutions. The report 
of the Committees on Cooperation with Colleges 
brought before the conference statements from the 
administrators of sixty-four educational institutions 
indicating a sympathy with the fraternity criteria an- 
nounced last spring and outlining the policies of the 
institutions in cooperating with fraternities and in 
helping to make them more valuable adjuncts. The 
complete report will be published in the 1934 year- 
book of the conference. 


The eighth Health Education Conference of the 
American Child Health Association will be held in 
Iowa City, from June 19 to 22, at the invitation of the 
University of Iowa. The conference will be held in 
conjunction with the ninth annual Iowa Conference on 
Child Development and Parent Education, which will 
meet from June 17 to 19. The health education con- 
ference is for the exchange of experience and for the 
discussion of current problems in the field of health 
education. It will be primarily a working conference, 
and for the working sessions attendance will be limited 
to about 200. Dr. Samuel J. Crumbine is general ex- 
ecutive of the American Child Health Association. 
The Iowa Conference on Child Development and 
Parent Education is sponsored by the Iowa State 
Council for Child Study and Parent Education. It will 
be open to all who care to attend. Dr. George D. 
Stoddard, director of the Child Welfare Research 
Station, is arranging the program. 


Teacher placement officials of mid-western colleges 
and universities, meeting at the University of Chicago 
on December 1, laid plans for the permanent organiza- 
tion of the National Institutional Teacher Placement 
Association. The first annual meeting of this group 
will be held in Atlantic City, February 23 to 25. The 
president of the organization is Professor Lewis W. 
Williams of the University ot Illinois. 

The purposes of the organization are as follows: 

1. To foster cooperation between institutional 
placement officials. 

2. To encourage research looking toward improved 
technique of teacher placement. 

3. To facilitate distribution of available informa- 
tion on practices, problems, and results of teacher 
placement. 

4. To foster the idea that school officials can con- 
tribute to the profession by employing teachers 
through institutional teacher placement offices when- 
ever possible. 

5. To foster high standards of ethics in teacher 
placement. 


More than 2,000 vocational educators, members of 
the American Vocational Association, met at the ninth 
annual national convention in Pittsburgh, December 
5 to 8. The activities of the four-day session were 
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organized around the theme ‘Education for Economic 
and Social! Development.”” Only two general sessions 
were scheduled. Numerous section programs were 
held on agriculture, home economics, trade and in. 
dustry, rehabilitation, industrial arts, vocational guid. 
ance, part-time education, and commercial education, 

Walter D. Cocking, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Tennessee, and principal speaker at the 
Opening session, stressed the importance of vocational 
training to industrial worker, farmer, and homemaker 
and its importance under the NRA and other gov. 
ernmental agencies. Philip Murray, second vice-presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, in his 
address before the second general session, indicated 
his belief that more federal and state money would be 
appropriated for furthering vocational programs, 
Considerable emphasis was given to apprenticeship 
training and the future craftsman. 

The house of delegates elected George P. Ham. 
brecht, state director of vocational education, Wis- 
consin, president for 1935. 


The Association of American Colleges held its 
twenty-first annual meeting in Atlanta, Georgia, Jan- 
uary 17 and 18. Four speakers presented the progress 
of the American college during the last two decades: 
President Frank Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College, 
from the standpoint of intellectual achievement; 
President Frederick C. Ferry, of Hamilton College, 
from the standpoint of artistic appreciation; Dr. Ed- 
ward Mims, of Vanderbilt University, from the stand- 
point of social insight, and Rector James H. Ryan, 
of the Catholic University of America, from the stand- 
point of moral control. 

Sectional meetings devoted to modern measure- 
ments and achievement, guidance in higher education, 
present-day financial relationships of the colleges, and 
an investigation of methods of recruiting for admis- 
sions were led by Dean C. S. Boucher, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dean Eugenie A. Leonard, of 
Syracuse University ; President William Lewis Mather, 
of Lafayette College, and President C. J. Turck, of 
Centre College. 

Among others who appeared on the program were 
President John J. Tigert, of the University of Florida; 
President Daniel Marsh, of Boston University ; Presi- 
dent Henry M. Wriston, of Lawrence College; Dr. 
W. W. Cook, of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors; and John A. Lang, of the National 
Student Federation of America. 


The Joint Commission on the Emergency in Educa- 
tion conducted at Washington on December 11 to 13, 
a conference on school legislation and long-time edu- 
cational planning. It was attended by ninety-one men 
and women, representing the educational leadership 
of forty-one states, Alaska, and the District of Co- 


lumbia. The conference functioned through four 
committees dealing with the following problems: (1) 
Machinery for a program of state educational planning 
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and the relation of the educational program to plan- 
ning in other areas ; (2) Improving the school program 
through educational planning; (3) Essentials of state 
school finance legislation; (4) Essentials of state 
school non-financial legislation. Chairmen of the four 
committees included: Bertram E. Packard, state com- 
missioner of education, Maine; A. L. Threlkeld, super- 
intendent of schools, Denver, Colo.; Frank L. Grove, 
secretary Alabama Education Association, and James 
N. Rule, state superintendent of public instruction, 
Pennsylvania. 

The full text of the reports of the four conference 
committees has been mimeographed and distributed 
by the N. E. A. for use in the several states. Certain 
selected references bearing directly on the topics dis- 
cussed have been added and the gist of the discussion 
of certain topics which followed the presentation of 
the reports at the final session of the conference is in- 
cluded in footnotes at appropriate points. 


The American Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations, formed last spring to coordinate and 
unify the work of national societies concerned with 
educational and vocational adjustment of American 
youths, will hold its first annual convention at Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, February 20 to 23. 

Organizations of this council include: American 
College Personnel Association ; Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations ; National Association of Deans 
of Women; National Federation of Bureaus of Occu- 
pations; National Vocational Guidance Association ; 
Personnel Research Federation; Southern Women’s 
Educational Alliance; Teachers College Personnel As- 
sociation. American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars, National Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, and Eastern College Personnel 
Officers are affiliated organizations. Four of these as- 
sociations will hold their annual meetings at Atlantic 
City in addition to participating in the program of the 
American Council. 

The convention is to feature informal group con- 
ferences, round table discussions, symposiums at which 
practical demonstrations will be given, and various 
other discussion procedures. Less emphasis will be 
given to formal addresses, particularly by men outside 
the field; rather a working convention has been ar- 
ranged, with the emphasis upon speakers with a record 
of successful experience. The convention will draw 
together many outstanding educators. Some of the 
speakers include Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, President 
Mary E. Woolley, Dr. Thomas Alexander, Dr. Walter 
V. Bingham, Professor Lyman Bryson, Dean Grayson 
N. Kefauver, Clyde R. Miller, Harry D. Kitson, and 
Walter B. Jones. 

The whole tone of the convention, according to Dr. 
Walter V. Bingham, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the council, will be to stress the new attitude 
of cooperation in serving the individual needs of 
young people. In his presidential address, at the open- 


ing of the convention Wednesday morning, Dr. Harry 
D. Kitson, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will set the stage for bringing 
about a closer “united front” in the field of guidance 
and personnel. 


The American College Personnel Association, meet- 
ing in twelfth annual conference at Atlantic City in 
conjunction with the convention of the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, will 
hold eight sessions, some of them jointly with other 
groups. Dr. Karl M. Cowdery, president of the associ- 
ation, and assistant registrar, Stanford University, will 
preside at the first assembly on Wednesday afternoon, 
at which time representatives from eight institutions 
will discuss educational counseling and administration. 


The National Vocational Guidance Association will 
hold its annual conference in Atlantic City, February 
19 to 22. A comprehensive program has been ar- 
ranged by the program committee, under the chair- 
manship of R. B. Cunliffe, professor of education, 
Rutgers University, which will include symposiums, 
school visitations, demonstrations of the interview 
method, business meetings, general sessions, and in- 
formational group conferences. The banquet on 
Thursday evening will feature the quarter century of 
the life of the association. Friday morning a discus- 
sion on problems in research will be held, followed by 
section and group meetings for college officers, teach- 


ers of occupations, secondary school counselors, edu- 
cators in rural areas, state supervisors, and college 
teachers of guidance. 


A series of regional meetings is being held this 
winter between representatives of secondary schools 
and admission officers of colleges taking part in the 
Eight-Year Experimental Study sponsored by the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. The first meeting was 
held at the University of Chicago, January 14, 1935. 

The Eight-Year Experimental Study is the result of 
a proposal for better coordination of school and col- 
lege work that was submitted to colleges in May, 1932, 
by the Commission on the Relation of School and Col- 
lege of the Progressive Education Association. The 
plan provides that a small and carefully selected group 
of secondary schools be set free to experiment with 
changes in the work of the secondary school. The 
colleges agree to accept students from these schools for 
a period of five years, beginning in 1936, without re- 
gard to the course and unit requirements now gen- 
erally required of all students, and without entrance 
examination. 

The colleges will base their selection of candidates 
from these schoo!s upon the statement of the principal 
of the school and a carefully recorded history of the 
student’s school life and of his activities, interests, and 
achievements. 

The plan has been officially approved by more than 
250 American colleges and universities, including 
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leading representatives of all types of institutions of 
higher learning. Thirty secondary schools are in- 
cluded in the experiment. Some of these schools have 
their entire student body engaged in the study; others 
have enrolled in the experiment only a selected group 
of students. 

Further information about the study is given by 
Wilford M. Aiken in an article entitled ‘The Purposes 
of the Eight-Year Experimental Study,” in The Edu- 
cational Record for January, 1935. 

The conference between the representatives of the 
schools and colleges held at Chicago was devoted to 
the development of a better understanding of the pro- 
grams of the different secondary schools and of the 
type of information that should be reported to the 
colleges. During the morning session the representa- 
tives of the secondary schools described the innova- 
tions that have been made in their programs. At the 
afternoon meeting the admission officers of the col- 
leges indicated to the secondary schools the nature of 
the information that they desired about the candidates 
for college under this plan. 

The other regional meetings of the schools and col- 
leges in the experiment will be held in Providence, 
R. I., Northampton, Mass., Washington, D. C., Den- 
ver, Colo., New York City, and at some point on the 
west coast not yet announced. 


Colleges and Universities 


KEARNEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Nebraska, is 
offering to men students a course in food preparation. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., will 
receive $2,904,468, under the will of Charles H. 
Morse, a retired rubber manufacturer. 


Ursinus CoLece, Collegeville, Pa., has installed 
a 16 mm. sound-on-film equipment in the auditorium 
of the new science building and is now using a talking 
picture program in the college curriculum. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY recently received 
from the Italian government 300 volumes of works of 
outstanding Italian writers. The gift was made in 
recognition of the university’s growing interest in 
Italian literature. 


Iowa STATE COLLEGE at Ames is broadcasting a 
series of programs for high-school students over sta- 
tion WOI. The subjects in which faculty members 
present lessons are English, history, civics, economics, 
drama, debate, and general science. 


COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE will conduct 
its 1935 summer school on a plan that will take into 
consideration the desire of students to attend the 
N. E. A. meetings in Denver. Two sessions are to be 
held, one of nine weeks, with a week’s intersession 
during the N. E. A. meetings, and one of six weeks, 
beginning on the day following their close. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA junior 
college division established in 1933 offers special two- 
year curricula for students who have a limited number 
of years to give to college work, or who need more 
guidance, or who do not meet entrance requirements, 
Students may transfer without loss of credit to the 
college division of the university by attaining a C aver- 
age or better. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, believing that the 
deanship of a school or college or the heading of a 
department may become a burden seriously interfering 
with normal teaching and research work, will in the 
future permit administrative officers to resign such 
duties after fifteen years. Such men will receive “‘dis- 
tinguished professorships,” allowing them to return to 
full-time teaching. 


HASTINGS COLLEGE board of trustees recently ap- 
proved, for future adoption by the college, a plan 
which centers instructional activities of the school 
around the library. This plan, which will relieve 
students gradually of the necessity of purchasing ex- 
pensive textbooks, was formulated by President J. W. 
Creighton. Under the proposal, students will pur- 
chase fewer textbooks and contribute to a library 
textbook fund. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA by a vote of its 
board of regents made military training an optional 
course at the opening of the present school year. Min- 
nesota is the second land-grant college to make military 
training optional. The University of Wisconsin 
abolished the compulsory feature of its R. O. T. C. 
in 1923. On December 2, 1934, the United States 
Supreme Court ruled that state universities and col- 
leges may compel their students to undergo military 
training. 


THE CANAL ZONE JUNIOR COLLEGE started its 
second year this fall housed in a new $300,000 re- 
inforced concrete building. The building is the first 
unit of a proposed $1,250,000 plant to house the 
junior college and the Balboa high school. The en- 
rollment of the junior college this year is 43 in the 
freshman class and 32 in the sophomore class. Fred 
W. Hosler is the new principal, succeeding Howard G. 
Spalding who resigned to accept a position as high- 
school principal in Lansdowne, Pa. 


Alpha Eta Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa at TEMPLE 
University, Philadelphia, announces a $500 fellow- 
ship to be awarded for the academic year 1935-36. 
The award is open to any male resident of the United 
States, who holds a master’s degree and desires to do 
full-time work for the degree of Doctor of Education 
at Temple University. For further details and applica- 
tion blanks, write to Dr. Ralph Dornfeld Owen, 
Temple University. Applications must be in the 
hands of the award committee by March, 1935. 
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In a news note in the November issue to the effect 
that HARVARD UNIVERSITY has announced seventeen 
new fellowships of $1,200 each, the statement was 
made that application for these fellowships will be re- 
ceived from all recognized colleges. This statement 
was inaccurate. The followships referred to are ap- 
pointments in the Harvard Society of Fellows which 
concerns itself with research in the arts and sciences. 
The fellowships are granted to men of marked original- 
ity and power in research recommended by members of 
college faculties under whom such men have worked. 
No applications for these scholarships are received 
from candidates themselves. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA has 
organized a new course, “Problems of the Teaching 
Personnel.” Its purpose is to aid teachers in studying 
their own professional problems. In addition to the 
study of salaries, tenure, and retirement, the course 
aids teachers to discover the contributions which they 
may make through participation in administration, ac- 
tivity in teachers’ organizations, studies of teaching 
loads, determining and demonstrating the actual re- 
sults of their teaching, and in general becoming 
oriented in the social and educational philosophy of 
the age. This graduate course in education is of- 
fered by Dean Tiegs of the University College. 


PLATTEVILLE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Wiscon- 
sin, has made an interesting analysis of parents’ and 
students’ occupations, which shows some interesting 
facts on depression education. More than half of the 
student body depend upon financial and work assist- 
ance, the survey revealed. Of the 483 students en- 
rolled 177 come from farm homes ; 20 students report 
that their parents are unemployed ; 95 underclassmen 
indicate that they must earn part of their expenses to 
continue school next year; 65 must earn all of their 
money to continue. Only 106 women and 82 men 
reported that they would be able to continue their 
studies next year without some sort of financial or 
occupational aid. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE, for 114 years 
a privately owned institution, has been transferred to 
public ownership. The college has been purchased 
from the Hyatt family, which has owned it for three- 
quarters of a century, and will be operated as a purely 
non-profit institution by the newly-created Hyatt 
foundation. The Hyatt family, of which Colonel 
Frank K. Hyatt, president of the college, is a member, 
made a generous contribution to establish the Hyatt 
Foundation. The change was made to assure the 
perpetuation of the college beyond the lives of present 
members of the Hyatt family and to give it an oppor- 
tunity to enhance its work through the creation of 
endowment funds. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, under the direction of Paul 
Monroe, has general supervision of an international 
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inquiry into examinations. At the Conference on 
Examinations in June, 1931, national committees were 
appointed to conduct investigations into examinations 
in England, France, Germany, Scotland and Switzer- 
land. Reports already issued include an extensive 
bibliography on examinations in England, a general 
description of the French system of education with 
reference to examinations, selection of students in 
Germany, and The Intelligence of Scottish Children— 
A National Survey of an Age Group. It is expected 
that full reports will appear within the next two years 
with a summary of the reports by Dr. Monroe. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN has recently modi- 
fied its system of entrance requirements in favor of a 
program of flexible “‘sequence requirements.” Ac- 
cording to the new plan high-school credits are divided 
into five general groups—English, foreign languages, 
mathematics-physics, the sciences, and social studies. 
High-school graduates entering the university must 
have earned fifteen units in these fields, but units are 
classified into “sequences” permitting a choice of 
subjects. Two major and two minor sequences are re- 
required. A major sequence consists of three or more 
units in one of the five groups, while a minor is two or 
two and one-half units. Thus the main requirements 
may be met from four of the five groups, while the re- 
mainder of the fifteen units may be made up of any 
studies giving credit toward high-school graduation. 

Arrangements for a celebration on February 2, 1935, 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment of 
the School of Education at the UNIvEeRsITy OF Prrts- 
BURGH are now being made. 

Plans include a dinner meeting with several guest 
speakers and an illustrated brochure depicting the 
history of the school and the university. The groups 
cooperating in formulating plans for the celebration 
include Xi Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, Delta Chapter 
of Pi Lambda- Theta, Tau Chapter of Kappa Phi 
Kappa, School of Education Alumni Association and 
faculty, the first graduating class of the School of 
Education, the University of Pittsburgh administra- 
tion, Pittsburgh public schools, and various teachers’ 
organizations of the community. Dr. C. A. Buckner, 
professor of education at the university, is correlating 
the activities of these groups. 


THE OHIO EMERGENCY JUNIOR RADIO COLLEGE, 
which was begun on January 1, 1934, reports some 
interesting results for the year. Instruction was of- 
fered in French, English literature, political science, 
psychology, Spanish, and European history. Unem- 
ployed teachers served as supervisors of local dis- 
cussion groups. Enrollments, which totaled 1,734 
were received from seventy-four of the eighty-eight 
counties of the state. Sixty-seven per cent of the stu- 
dents in the Radio College were high-school graduates. 
In each of the six courses a comprehensive syllabus 
was prepared, mimeographed, and distributed to each 
student. 
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Public Schools 


Due to the FERA emergency education program, 
there are twice as many adults in classrooms this year 
as there are college students. The Federal Office of 
Education estimates place the total number of school 
goers in the United States this year at 32,500,000 
ranging from children in emergency schools to grand- 
parents attending emergency adult education classes. 


The Oklahoma State Department of Education has 
recently released $112,000 to 357 weak school dis- 
tricts, assuring them of at least a five months’ term. 


The State Board of Education of Louisiana has re- 
cently provided for the establishment of a department 
of music in the state department of education. 


A five per cent restoration of salaries for teachers 
and school employees of Kansas City, Kan., became 
effective on January 1. Eighteen teaching positions 
were restored at the opening of the school year in 
September. 


The Detroit public school membership was 265,150 
on October 26, 1934, according to a report by H. J. 
Kaufmann, director of statistics and publications. 
This is an increase of 4,560 over the membership on 
the same date last year. 


The board of education of Omaha, Nebr., has 
adopted a resolution, calling for the elimination of 
secret societies in the high schools by September 1, 
1937, and forbidding fraternities and sororities from 
receiving any new pledges in the meantime. 


In 1931, Oklahoma school teachers received $21,- 
500,000. In 1933, they received $16,000,000. In 
1931, teachers in Oklahoma had an average of 32.7 
pupils in each class. In 1933, the average was 36.4 
pupils. These figures appeared in the Oklahoma 
Teacher for January. 


The board of education of New York City has ap- 
proved an expenditure of $2,700,000 for the construc- 
tion of a new school, equipment and additions to other 
buildings. The principal item in the building program 
is a combined elementary and junior high school to be 
erected in the Williamsburg section of Brooklyn. 


The control of school buildings, now vested in the 
city government but desired for many years by the 
school board, will be a major issue in the municipal 
election at Springfield, Mass., next year. A move- 
ment has been started to bring about a change in con- 
trol through legislative action. 


The Illinois City Superintendents’ Association, at 
a recent meeting in Springfield, approved a plan for 
a survey of the state’s school system with a view of 
establishing a better source of revenue for the schools. 
The consolidation of school districts in the state and 
changes in the method of appointing state and county 
school officers were also discussed. 


The Ohio state department of education has esti. 
mated that $82,000,000 will be available from all 
sources of taxation for schools next year. This means 
an average of $66 per pupil for all school children in 
the state. B. O. Skinner, state director of education, 
has estimated that approximately $27,000,000 must 
be raised by local tax levies to make the $82,000,000 
available. 


The board of education of San Antonio, Texas, con- 
templates a survey of the school plant to determine 
present building needs and to serve as a guide for the 
future. The survey will be conducted by T. H. Shelby 
and J. O. Marberry, of the division of extension of the 
state university. The board plans the carrying out of 
a school construction project costing $1,340,000, to 
be financed with a PWA loan and grant. 


The research department of the Winnetka schools 
has developed a system for predicting the degree of 
reading ability required for the reading of a given 
book. The department has graded 1,500 books se- 
lected by the American Library Association as the 
best children’s books. They are graded to indicate the 
score a child must make in a reading test in order to 
read the book understandingly, fluently, and with 
interest. 


The general result of a study dealing with the 
growth of education above the elementary school 
grades since 1870, reported in the October issue of 
School Life, shows that the nation is becoming better 
educated from year to year, but even yet, only 15.6 per 
cent of the population 19 years of age and over have 
a secondary school education and 3.2 per cent of the 
population 23 years of age and over have a college 
education. 


Nine new state commissioners and superintendents 
of public instruction, and one in Hawaii, have or will 
take office as a result of the November elections, or 
otherwise, according to reports received by the United 
States Office of Education: Alabama, J. A. Keller; 
Hawaii, Owen E. Long; Illinois, John A. Wieland; 
Minnesota, John G. Rockwell; Missouri, Lloyd King; 
Nevada, Chauncy W. Smith; New Mexico, H. R. 
Rodgers ; North Carolina, Clyde A. Erwin; Wyoming, 
Jack R. Gage. 


The Illinois State School Board Association, at a 
recent meeting in Springfield, expressed opposition to 
any limitation on the total of all tax rates levied 
against property, unless and until, other adequate 
sources of revenue are provided. The association 
adopted resolutions urging an increase of the state 
school fund to $30,000,000 and opposing any legisla- 
tive proposals tending to centralize control over school 
policy and school expenditures in any state authority, 
board, or commission. 


New Jersey spent $91,423,119 in 1933-34 to edu- 
cate 858,540 pupils according to figures in the annual 
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report of Charles H. Elliott, commissioner of educa- 
tion. The cost was $9,852,942 less than the expendi- 
ture for the preceding year and $27,128,897 less than 
1931-32 expenditures. Although there was a total 
decrease in pupils, enrollment in the high schools in- 
creased by 11,794. The state hired 28,170 teachers 
at atotal salary of $51,469,554. This marks a decrease 
of 634 teachers in one year and an average yearly salary 
for each of $1,821—a decrease of $174 in one year. 
State normal schools enrolled 3,034 students in 
1933-34, a decrease of 432 students over the preceding 
year. 

A committee of the Sacramento City Teachers’ As- 
sociation has been attempting for some time to formu- 
late a workable code of ethics for the teachers of 
Sacramento. According to James S. Hughes, president 
of the association, “‘it is hoped that this code of ethics 
will help to define and make more concrete some of 
the more vague and abstract terms in the school code 
such as unprofessional conduct. From this point of 
view alone it is hoped that improvement in teachers’ 
morale will result. Moreover, it is hoped that the 


favorable public attitude toward teachers will be 
strengthened by the realization that teachers’ organiza- 
tions are making an attempt to ‘clean their own house.’ 
In order to implement this code of ethics, a permanent, 
elective, professional relations committee has been set 
up in the association to take cognizance of cases 


brought before it either by the superintendent or by 
interested teacher groups. This committee will make 
an advisory report which will have the effect of giving 
expression to unified teacher sentiment on cases of at- 
tempted dismissals when a teacher is under tenure.” 


Oris W. CALDWELL of the Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and his former research associate, Gerhard E. 
Lundeen, have completed a study of the superstitions 
and unfounded beliefs among pupils of the junior 
high school. They have made previous studies dealing 
with the superstitions of high-school pupils, college 
students and adults. A list of 200 false-true state- 
ments designed to measure belief in common supersti- 
tions or other closely related beliefs was selected for 
use. This superstition test was given to the junior- 
high-school pupils in the Albert Leonard Junior high 
school, New Rochelle, N. Y. Complete test records 
were secured from 854 pupils. It is interesting to 
note that 62 per cent of the children tested believed 
that “an ostrich hides its head in the sand when threat- 
ened with danger.” More than half of them assumed 
that “faith healers can cure human disease.” More 
than a third felt that it is a sign of “ill luck to have a 
black cat follow you,” that “sons of ministers are more 
likely ‘to go wrong’ than are the sons of other people,” 
and that “touching a toad may cause warts.” The 
average junior high school pupil failed on 24.5 items 
of approximately two per cent of the beliefs. Other 
general results of the test show that the children of the 
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seventh grades are more superstitious than those of 
the eighth and that those of the eighth are more super- 
stitious than those of the ninth, from which it may be 
inferred that specific instruction tends to correct un- 
founded beliefs. The results also show that girls 
are more superstitious than boys, and that pupils hav- 
ing a high intelligence and a high educational quotient 
are inclined to believe in a smaller number of un- 
founded beliefs than those with low quotients. 


Among the Periodicals 


The Junior College Journal for January, 1935, con- 
tains a complete Directory of the Junior Colleges, 
1935, by Doak S. Campbell, secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 


Digest of Physical Education, Health, and Recrea- 
tion 1s a handy readable monthly after the style of 
Readers Digest. The first issue, which appeared in 
October, 1934, contains helpful information in the 
form of condensed versions of leading articles appear- 
ing in other publications on these subjects. 


Childrens Activities is a new magazine for home 
and school, edited by Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers. It 
is published monthly by Child Training Association, 
1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Forty-eight large 
pages on heavy paper, beautifully illustrated make up 
the first issue. The motto of this attractive magazine 
is, ‘“Directed play moulds character.” 


The Psychological Review for November, 1934, 
contains an interesting study ‘‘Stuttering and the Con- 
cept of Handedness,” by Lee Edward Travis and 
Wendell Johnson. The authors present a critical re- 
view of previous investigations relating to stuttering 
and Pad ne tae from which they conclude that the 
change of handedness occurs with significant frequency 
in the history of cases of stuttering. 


The Elementary School Journal, November, 1934, 
has an article on ‘School Progress of Under-Age 
Children,” by Elizabeth B. Bigelow. The study is 
based upon one group of 88 children who entered 
grade one before they were chronologically six years 
of age and a second group of 39 children who entered 
school when they were between six years and six years 
and four months. The author concludes that chil- 
dren who are under six years of age chronologically 
and mentally have practically no chance to succeed. 


Vitalized School Journalism, the periodical of the 
National Association of Student Editors, is serving as 
a clearing house for information and ideas related to 
school life and community life. The National As- 
sociation of Student Editors, whose membership in- 
cludes hundreds of editors of school publications, was 
organized in September, 1934, under the sponsorship 
of the division of publications of the N. E. A. One of 
the general purposes of the association is the improve- 
ment of school journalism. 
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The Journal of the National Education Association 
is publishing a series of articles by Charles A. Beard 
and William G. Carr, dealing with the history of the 
school. The first three articles of the series, ‘Before 
School Began,” “Schools of Greece and Rome,” and 
“Schools of Cloister and Castle’’ have appeared in the 
November, December, and January issues. In the 
January issue also is printed “My Pedagogic Creed” 
by John Dewey. 


The Nation's Schools for January, 1935, contains 
an interesting article, “Kentucky Schools Go For- 
ward,” in which James H. Richmond, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, describes the remarkable 
advance of education in his own state, due to ‘‘a sound 
reorganization program, plus a comprehensive plan 
for interpreting that program to the public, plus vigor- 
ous, concerted action by all friends of education in 
support of the program.” 


Sierra Educational News for January features a 
seventeen-page article, ‘Kindergarten Education in 
California,” by Elmer H. Staffelbach, director of re- 
search, California Teachers Association. The article 
discusses the history and growth, support, organiza- 
tion, theory, purposes, functions, and activities, and 
future of kindergarten education and includes a num- 
ber of contributions on the value of the kindergarten 
by various California educators. 


Teachers College Record for October, November, 


and December, 1934, publishes in three parts an article 
by Edward L. Thorndike, “Improving the Ability to 
Read.” The author presents materials relating to the 
teaching of reading above grade four discussing means 
and methods, increasing vocabulary, increasing knowl- 
edge of construction, ability to manage large units, and 


the fostering of interest. He points out that since 
there are no satisfactory reading exercises to give 
specific help in reading, the schools must rely on sup- 
plementary reading, interesting in content and easily 
understood. He describes and presents in part an 
analysis of books which will help in the selection of 
reading material for the majority of children who 
find the average supplementary material too diffh- 
cult. He also recommends the modifying of existing 
books for children according to detinite psychological 
principles. 

Review of Educational Research, October, 1934, re- 
vises and brings down to date the June, 1931, issue, 
entitled School Organization. It was prepared by the 
Committee on School Organization of the American 
Educational Research Association. Members of the 
committee include Warren W. Coxe, New York state 
department of education; Paul T. Rankin, Detroit city 
schools; Nelson B. Henry, John Dale Russell, and 
William C. Reavis, chairman, all of the University of 
Chicago. 

Researches relating to school organization are pre- 
sented with reference to the following topics: units of 
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school organization, structural organization of the 
American public-school system, internal organization 
of school divisions, and organization of administra. 
tion. According to the foreword by Frank N. Free. 
man, chairman of the editorial board, this number 
presents ‘‘a singularly well-balanced review of the 
subject of administration and organization. It not 
only indicates where information may be found on the 
subject, but summarizes the chief facts which have 
been gathered by the studies referred to.” 


The Social Frontier continues to publish an un- 
usually large proportion of challenging and thought. 
stimulating articles and editorials. The January issue 
is largely devoted to “Indocrination—The Task 
Before the American School?’ with discussions as 
follows: “Education for the Realization of God’s 
Purpose” by F. J. Sheed, president of Sheed and Ward, 
Inc., publishers ; ““Education—The Tool of the Domi- 
nant Elite’ by Lawrence Dennis, associate editor of 
The Awakener ; ‘““Non-Partisan Education for Political 
Intelligence” by Harry D. Gideonse, associate pro- 
fessor of economics, University of Chicago; “Educa- 
tion and Social Reconstruction” by Boyd H. Bode, 
professor of education, Ohio State University; “Edu- 
cation—An Ally in the Workers’ Struggle’ by Earl 
Browder, general secretary of the Communist Party 
of the U. S. A.; “Education as Social Engineering” by 
George A. Coe, for many years professor of religious 
education in Union Theological Seminary, and profes- 
sor of education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity from 1922 until his retirement in 1927. 

An unique and interesting feature is a two-page 
analysis of the preceding discussions giving in tabular 
form the answers of each contributor to certain ques- 
tions on indocrination. 


In the Winter number of The American Scholar is 
an article entitled ‘An American Scholar,” by Isabel 
McKinney, portraying the life of Livingston C. Lord 
from his Connecticut farm to the New Britain Normal 
School, thence to his great service to public education 
to which he devoted a lifetime. 

“Like Emerson’s ‘helpful giant’ who comes ‘to 
destroy the old or build the new,’ Mr. Lord as teacher, 
superintendent of schools, president of a normal 
school, lecturer at county institutes, chairman of the 
reading-circle board, member of the state board for 
the certification of teachers, poured himself and his 
gifts first into the life of Minnesota, then later into 
the life of Illinois, where he built the Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College from a small school into a true 
teachers’ college, where scholarship and sound learn- 
ing were the keynote and ideal.” 

In appraisal of the article, Professor Lewis W. Wil- 
liams, of the University of Illinois, writes, ‘Coura- 
geous indeed is the individual who would essay tribute 
to the life and deeds of Livingston C. Lord. The 
uniqueness of his character, the wholesomeness of his 
ideals, the pervasiveness of his culture, the breadth of 
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his scholarship, almost baffle presentation. Yet Miss 
McKinney has succeeded wonderfully well in this 
dificult responsibility. Not only was the choice of 
Emerson’s ‘The American Scholar”’ as a basic analogy, 
a happy one but the selection of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Quarterly—T he American Scholar—as a vehicle for 
the presentation of the tribute was peculiarly fitting. 
All who knew President Lord, and their name is 


legion, will read with hearty approval. In fact, it is 


not too much to say that were President Lord with 
us today, barring his usual reticence concerning pub- 
licity for himself, we would pronounce the work 
sane, accurate, and scholarly. We owe much to Miss 
McKinney that the life of this great teacher may con- 
tinue in its fine influence, not only for those of us who 
knew him intimately but also for those future mem- 
bers of a great profession to whom this rare privilege 
will never be given.” 


Bulletin, New York State School Boards Associa- 
tion, November, 1934, is the annual meeting issue. It 
includes a report of discussion groups on “Insurance 
Problems”; an article by Dr. N. L. Engelhardt on 
“The Improvement of School Business Administration 
with Particular Reference to Changing Conditions” ; 
articles by superintendents and other professional men 
on such subjects as “Constructive School Economy 
under Changing Conditions,” and “Should the Pres- 
ent Method of Distributing State Aid for Schools in 
New York State be Changed ?”’ ; an article by a school- 
board member on the subject “Relation of Board of 
Education to the Administrative and Teaching Staff” ; 
and an article by the president of the New York State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers on the subject “A 
Desirable Program of Education.” 


Publications 


Cost of Going to College is a 24-page publication 
of the United States Department of Interior, prepared 
by Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education, 
Office of Education. It contains complete data on costs 
for 1,462 institutions of higher education for the year 
1933-34. 


Aids to Teaching in the Elementary School is the 
thirteenth yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals. The editorial committee has 
brought together in usable form a large amount of in- 
formation as to what the schools are doing to supple- 
ment reading material with visual and other aids. 
Contributions, made by principals and others, have 
been interpreted and supplemented with quotations 
and bibliographies. 


The Thirteenth Y earbook of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges, edited by Charles W. Hunt, 
secretary, contains the papers read at the annual meet- 
ing of the association at Cleveland on February 23 and 
24,1934. The discussions included: the needs of the 


teacher in respect to psychology, mental hygiene, and 
emotional adjustments; the personal and social traits 
necessary for a successful teacher; the education of 
teachers for a changing social order; training school 
facilities and technics; and differences in the educa- 
tion of teachers in teachers colleges and in liberal arts 
colleges. 


Cooperation—Its Nature, Evaluation, and Practice 
is a mimeographed manual by Professor S. A. Couttis, 
of the University of Michigan. The manual, which 
was prepared for the assistance of groups who need 
to work together, gives types of cooperation and ways 
of securing cooperation. It has thirteen chapters: 
importance of cooperation, types and levels of co- 
operation, the machinery of cooperation, cooperative 
procedures (three chapters), delegating action, types 
of conflicts, methods of harmonization, understanding 
another person’s point of view, and comparison of 
individualistic and socialized cooperation. 


Adult Education—A Bibliography with Annota- 
tions and an Introduction is the title of a pamphlet 
compiled under the direction of Dr. Wray H. Cong- 
don and Dr. David D. Henry. Dr. Congdon, recently 
assistant director of the Bureau of Cooperation at the 
University of Michigan, is now director of admissions 
at Leigh University; and Dr. Henry is assistant state 
superintendent of public instruction, Michigan. The 
pamphlet, which lists 369 books and articles on adult 
education, will be of great value to the many schools 
that are beginning to make provision for adult classes. 
It may be obtained for twenty-five cents from the Mich- 
igan School Service Company, Lansing. 


The Research Division of the N. E. A. has recently 
published a pamphlet, School Finance Systems, a cu- 
mulative handbook of school financial practices pre- 
pared with the cooperation of authorities on school 
finance in the several states. Reports for ten states, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin are now ready for distribution ; thirty-eight 
others are in process of preparation. Separate sheets 
for each individual state may be obtained at five cents 
each. A complete series covering 48 state systems may 
be purchased for two dollars. The research division 
hopes ultimately to extend this project beyond the 
present series. Certain pages are already planned 
covering other phases of the school finance program. 


Horizontal Organization of Secondary Education, 
by Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, and C. El- 
wood Drake. Washington: United States Depart- 
men of the Interior, 1934. Pp. vii + 273. 

This monograph, which is one of the series in which 
are reported the results of the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education, gives data on provisions for voca- 
tional needs, on the forms which such provision takes, 
and on the judgments of teachers concerning the ef- 
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Does America Believe in Thinking? 


There must be consideration, 

A CRITIQUE lest, haply, affairs, which, foreseen 

OF MODERN #eand premeditated, might turn out 

EDUCATION?! well, may, if precipitated, be 

fraught with peril. It is considera- 

tion that brings order out of disorder, puts in the 

links, pulls things together, investigates mysteries, 

traces the truth, weighs probabilities, exposes shams 
and counterfeits.? 


As long ago as 1152 Bernard of Clairvaux wrote 
the above. It was his way of saying what modern 
education needs to reafirm—I believe in thinking. 

Ernst Troeltsch, not a Latin but a Nordic, said 
the same thing as recently as 1923. It was in 
Berlin, where Nationalists as well as Communists 
were trying like “little heroes’’ to hold their hands 
over the holes in the dikes until the League of 
Nations could stem the rising tide of inflation. 


They are all wrong. They think they can save the 
world by politics or economics. They will not suc- 
ceed. Germany—the whole world, for that matter— 
needs something less technical and more dynamic than 
these temporary expedients, something rational and 
spiritual rather than mercenary or mechanical. We 
shall not find it right away; but we will find it, even- 
tually, if we think deeply enough and work together ; 
we must work together instead of against each other.® 


Stripped of its metaphysics and mysticism, 
Troeltsch’s statement exposes one of the basic fal- 
lacies in modern business, government, and educa- 
tion. All of them rely naively on the magical 
formula, ‘‘let’s get going,” and, when they acci- 
dently do that, mistake movement for progress 
or action for accomplishment. Financiers think 
they are creating values when they get money into 
circulation. Politicians fancy they have eliminated 
an eyesore by appointing a commission and ap- 
proving a report. Teachers claim to have solved 
major problems through a “‘survey’’ plus a discus- 
sion plus a blackboard summary which looks like 
an income tax report or a blue print of the pyra- 
mids. It leaves one preferring the Sphinx, or 
Calvin Coolidge, or John Keats, who thought of 
poetry as “The realms of gold” and got so con- 

*This statement was presented as a paper to a group of 
students and professors at Boston University by Professor 
Earl Marlott, Professor of Philosophy and Religious Educa- 
tion, Boston University. The original title of the paper was, 
I Believe in Thinking. 

* De Considertione, III, viii, 8. 

* Interview, Charlottenburg, January 28, 1923. 


fused in his statistics as to think that Cortez dis- 
covered the Pacific. Figures may not lie, but they 
are prone to claim for themselves and the behavior 
they symbolize an impeccability beyond the pale 
of so-called “imaginary” ideas and attitudes. A 
good mummy full of crooked bones would be tre- 
freshing after so much visceral infallibility. 

Graphically rather than satirically, J. R. Wil- 
liams, the midwestern cartoonist, offers a subtle 
criticism of the “‘learn-to-do-by-doing”’ theory in a 
sketch called “The Maverick,” which means, ac- 
cording to Webster et alii, ‘‘a bullock or heifer that 
has not been branded and is unclaimed or wild.” 
It represents the maverick, West Texas Dogey, 
washing a pair of socks with all the nonchalance 
of a man who has lighted a Murad. Watching 
him is a cowboy with the moon-calf look for which 
there is only one explanation. 


The moon-calf speaks: 

Hey, you old West Texas Dogey! Why are you so 
hot agin a feller gettin’ married? Experience is the 
best teacher and you ain’t never had none. 

The maverick answers: 

O yeah? Well, when a man gets hung, or falls 
off’n a cliff or sticks his head under a steam hammer, 
who learns the most from it? The feller with the 
experience or the feller who’s watchin’ and thinkin’? 
Well, I’ve seen a lot of them get married. 


More seriously, so-called ‘‘modern” education 
is likely to make three errors: 

1. It persistently overemphasizes “projects” to 
the neglect of principles, the motives which 
actuate those projects, and the consciously realized 
values or ideals which should emerge from them; 
it thus puts the behavioristic ‘‘cart’’ before the 
metaphysical “‘horse’”’ and substitutes “drives” for 
more dynamic ‘‘draws’’! 

2. It exalts practice, habits, “‘skills,” activity, 
vividness, color conduct, at the expense of think- 
ing, “consideration,” logic, intelligent variation 

. control or “discipline,” which has supposedly 
passed into the limbo of disproved prettiness; 
nevertheless its “headiness,” like the classic 
“hydra’s,” has a way of increasing sevenfold in 
the hands and minds of such misbehaviorists as 
Irving Babbitt, Albert Einstein, Gandhi and Pope 
Pius . . . strange bedfellows, perhaps, but not 
requiring Procrustean operations to make them 
pedagogically comfortable. 

3. It results in “‘trick-training” or, at best, “in- 
struction” rather than education, as Abraham 
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Flexner and Albert Jay Nock have recently dem- 
onstrated. According to the latter, American ed- 
ucational theory is “based upon false premises and 
has failed.” “Practical application of it simply 
shows,” he writes, “that the Creator . . . has for 
some unsearchable reason not quite seen His way 
to fall in with the theory.” ‘“Today,” Time con- 
tinues, “education is not education but training 
or instruction. Education, Dr. Nock stipulates, is 
‘a general preparation . . . inculcating habits of 
orderly, profound and disinterested thought . . . 
giving an immense amount of experienced ac- 

uaintance with the way the human mind has 
worked in all departments of its activity.’ This, 
the Great Tradition, exists no more in the United 
States. If it did? “The educable person is still 
here in the raw, and a few of his kind, as a finished 
product, would come in uncommonly handy at the 
moment,’ ’’ when so much is being done and so 
little is being achieved. What a perfect name for 
the author of a book like that . . . “Nock”! 

This course is partially in sympathy with such 
Jay-Nocking. It represents an attempt to conserve 
whatever is true in the new viewpoints and to 
temper it by “thinking” before and after “doing.” 
Accordingly it urges motivation and evaluation in 
addition to the action or even cruder “‘reactions’’ of 


modern pedagogy. Thus it gets Platonic perspec- 
tive on the task of education and modernizes it 
through the medieval insight of Bernard who said: 


He is a great man who makes it his concern to utilize 
the senses, spending as it were the wealth of the citi- 
zens in thus providing for his own edification and the 
edification of many. And he is no less a man who 
has made thinking a stepping-stone to things invisible. 


It is a pleasure as well as a privilege to come into 
such a fellowship. ‘The rest is silence’ as Shake- 
speare says, or Bernard: 


I might add many useful hints on the same subject; 
but I am mindful of my purpose, and content with 
giving you the opportunity of making the addition, 
I pass to other things.® 


American leaders 
in education, promi- 
nent on the faculties 
of Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York Uni- 
versity, Union Theological Seminary and other 
institutions, sent a request to the McCormick- 


NEWSPAPER ATTACKS 
THINKING AS AN UN- 
AMERICAN PRACTICE® 


“Time, January 18, 1932, pp. 28-29. 
*De Consideratione, III, ii, 12. 


_* News release from Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, received January 7, 1935. 
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Dickstein Committee on December 23, calling up- 
on it to investigate ‘a campaign of terrorism 
against teachers in American colleges, universities, 
schools and even private schools.” 

Basing their accusations upon the recent Syra- 
cuse University “Communist expose” secured by 
two Hearst reporters posing as prospective univer- 
sity students, and by the similar attempt by Hearst 
representatives to secure information at Teachers 
College, the educators declare that by such methods 
the Hearst publications strike at the very roots of 
the American tradition of freedom of press, 
speech and learning. George S. Counts said: 


“If William Randolph Hearst succeeds in his efforts, 
he will reduce American universities and schools to 
the ignominious condition of the German schools and 
universities under Hitler. Is this the beginning of a 
nationwide Fascist campaign to destroy our basic 
American freedoms, or is it just a publicity stunt to 
increase the circulation of the Hearst newspapers? 
The American people have a right to know. The 
methods so closely parallel those used in Germany 
under Hitler as to arouse the sharp suspicions of all 
patriotic Americans.” 


Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, Professor of Philos- 
ophy at Columbia University, one of the men 
questioned by a Hearst reporter, declared: 


“Mr. Hearst’s efforts as outlined by the reporter to 
me would mean the destruction of the school as a 
preparation for intelligent democratic citizenship. On 
his basis pupils and students could not be encouraged 
to think but only made to conform to predetermined 
positions authoritatively promulgated. 

“In a changing world like ours such a policy could 
only result in the destruction of intelligent democracy 
and the enthronement of some demogogic fascism.” 


The request sent to the McCormick-Dickstein 
Committee reads: 


“Recent occurrences at Syracuse University and 
Columbia University indicate that a campaign of 
terrorism against teachers in American colleges, uni- 
versities, schools, and even private schools, is getting 
under way. Such repressive efforts are not only 
directly contrary to American democratic tradition but 
if successful would make it impossible for schools to 
do their proper work. 

“In a time like this we need every help in getting 
the people to face the serious problems confronting 
us. Neither cure of depression nor furthering of the 
progressive measures of the national administration 
can go forward without free discussion and inquiry 
in the universities and schools. This campaign 
threatens both. 
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“We urge upon your Committee an extension of its 
investigation into this most insidious and un-American 
attack upon our educational institutions. 

“We append material which substantiates our fear.” 


This request is signed by: Charles A. Beard, 
former president of American Historical Association ; 
John Dewey, professor emeritus, Columbia University 
and honorary president of the National Education As- 
sociation; William H. Kilpatrick, professor of philos- 
ophy, Teachers College; George S$. Counts, professor 
of education, Teachers College and chairman of the 
Progressive Education Association Committee on Eco- 
nomics and Sociology ; Harry Emerson Fosdick, pastor 
of Riverside Church and member of faculty of Union 
Theological Seminary. 

Howard L. McBain, dean of Graduate Faculties, 
Columbia University ; William C. Bagley, professor of 
education, Teachers College; George W. Kirchwey, 
dean emeritus, Columbia Law School; E. C. Linde- 
man, New York School for Social Research; Karl N. 
Llewellyn, professor of jurisprudence, Columbia Uni- 
versity ; Howard Nudd, secretary Public Education As- 
sociation of New York; John L. Childs, professor of 
education, Teachers College. 

Robert K. Speer, professor of education, New York 
University; Jesse H. Newlon, director of Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, and former president of the 
National Education Association; Robert B. Raup, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College; Joseph K. Hart, 
formerly of Vanderbilt University and associate editor 
of the Survey; Heber Harper, professor of education, 
Teachers College; Rollo G. Reynolds, principal of 
Horace Mann School and professor of education of 
Teachers College; Willard W. Beatty, president of 
Progressive Education Association; Clyde R. Miller, 
treasurer of Progressive Education Association; Fred- 
erick L. Redefer, executive secretary of Progressive 
Education Association. 


As “substantiating evidence’”’ of Hearst’s ‘‘cam- 
paign’”’ the McCormick-Dickstein committee is 
given a letter which Dr. George S. Counts of 
Teachers College received on December 14, 1934, 
purporting to come from a prospective student but 
actually from a Hearst reporter. The letter reads: 


“I am thinking of entering Teachers College at the 
next term. Several friends and former instructors 
have told me that I can get the real stuff about Capi- 
talism, Socialism and Communism there. They tell 
me that you and several of your associates are real 
Liberals and not afraid to give the Liberal side on 
subjects in your classes. 

“That is something I have not been able to get in 
State Universities. 

“I hope you can give me a few minutes time soon 
to outline a study program, help me decide what in- 
structors and classes to seek. 
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“Also, are there any liberal or, even, forthright 
Communist organizations or clubs at the college that 
I might join for open discussion?” 


“I suspected this letter as coming from a ‘stool- 
pigeon’ as soon as I read it,’’ Dr. Counts said. “A 
similar letter had been sent to Professor John N. 
Washburne, head of the department of educational 
psychology, Syracuse University. On Thursday, 
Nov. 22, the Syracuse Journal, Hearst newspaper, 
printed an article under the headline: ‘Drive All 
Radical Professors and Students from Universities! 
The article was based upon materials secured by 
two reporters posing as prospective university 
students. According to report, the accounts of 
these interviews were garbled, the views of the 
professors grossly misrepresented, and the good 
name of the university damaged.” 

According to the evidence sent to the committee, 
reporters representing the New York Journal inter- 
viewed Dr. Counts and other educators at Teachers 
College, at which time they informed members 
of the faculty that they were sent by the Journal 
to “drum up a red scare.” One of the reporters, 
the evidence states, confessed to Dr. Counts that 
he had written the letter saying that he was a 
student seeking information, but that he did it 
under “orders from the city desk.” 

Several members of the Teachers College faculty 
attributed the Hearst attack to the increasing popu- 
larity in schools and colleges through the country 
of a report of the American Historical Association 
issued last May and demanding honest treatment 
in American schools and colleges of economic, 
social, and political questions. 

The report was made possible by a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation. Members of the com- 
mittee making the report were among those in- 
vestigated by the Hearst reporters. 

It was pointed out in this connection that the 
decision of faculty members in various colleges 
and universities to sponsor a publication to help 
bring into the school curriculum of the nation the 
recommendations of the Historical Association's 
report may have something to do with the “Hearst 
red-scare campaign.”” Such a publication was 
established in October this year. It is called the 
Social Frontier. The editor is Professor Counts 
who was a member of the Association Commission 
issuing the report. Four numbers of the Social 
Frontier have appeared. Several of the professors 
interviewed by the Hearst reporters were ques- 
tioned by them concerning articles they had written 
in the Social Frontier. 
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A group of educators rep- 
ORGANIZATION resenting various organiza- 


FOR ACADEMIC tions recently met in New 
FREEDOM York City for the purpose 

of perfecting an organiza- 
tion to promote and insure greater academic 
freedom than now prevails for members of the 
profession. Professor Boyd H. Bode, in address 
to the conference, said, 


At no time in the past has the question of academic 
freedom been of greater concern to American educa- 
tion than today. The quest for truth and the exercise 
of leadership become more difficult in a period of vast 
social and economic change. In such times, powerful 
individuals and organized forces become more active 
and seek to direct education for their own advantages, 
to perpetuate or to change existing conditions in ac- 
cordance with their own ideas or interests. The pro- 
gram of education and the position of all those en- 
gaged in organized educational programs becomes the 
focal point of pressure. This is particularly true of 
the present period in American democracy. 

Academic freedom is the corner stone of education 
ina democracy. ‘The nation’s schools,” declares one 
eminent educator, ‘‘owe their students and adult public 
something more than a neutral listing of the dilemmas 
of our time. Schools must set lamps burning in those 
dark places where social decisions falter for want of 
light. The nation has the right to cxpect from its 
educators candor of judgment upon even the most con- 
troversial issues.” 

Those who realistically survey the dangers to and 
encroachments upon academic freedom in public and 
private schools recognize full well that parents, lay 
citizens, and all engaged in the profession of education 
must be enlisted to protect the corner stone of public 
education. Parents cannot expect that youth will be 
educated to take an active and intelligent part in civic 
affairs if the program of education is dominated by 
self-seeking interests, or is carried on in schools where 
“fear of consequences” compels teachers or students 
to hesitate to investigate fields of knowledge for facts, 
or to withhold from forming or expressing convictions 
or tentative conclusions. Neither can the full benefits 
of education with academic freedom be derived if, 
during any considerable period, academic freedom has 
been withheld. 

To understand the necessity of academic freedom in 
the interests of the civic education of youth and to 
protect that freedom was never more urgent. While 
this is an exceedingly difficult undertaking, no problem 
is solved by methods of evasion or denial. The func- 
tions of the schools and of educational workers in 
a democratic society must be understood both by the 
lay public and by the profession. 


Dr. Bode also set forth certain principles of 
academic freedom in a democracy and defined aca- 
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demic freedom for pupils and for the educator. In 
conclusion he said, 


Academic freedom within schools cannot be found 
if the principles of academic freedom are violated in 
respect to the rights of teachers and students outside 
the classroom. The rights of citizens in a democracy 
should be accorded all students, educators, and parents. 
The rights of teachers to freedom of expression of 
views and convictions should not be restricted outside 
the classroom, nor should teachers be expected to 
refrain from participating in any program with politi- 
cal, economic, social, or religious purposes, of their 
own choice. 

A “framework for a code of ethics for teachers” 
was also presented to the conference by Mr. Baker. 
His statement covered employment, tenure, social 
relations and obligations, political and civil rela- 
tions and obligations, and professional relations 
and obligations. The following paragraphs are 
extracts from Mr. Baker’s paper. 


The initial employment of a teacher should be on 
merit, not political “‘pull” or special privilege or 
local prejudice, or any criterion other than professional 
merit. Any program of education intended to improve 
the teaching profession must begin at this point. The 
public must be educated to elect professional-minded 
lay boards who will resist all efforts of political 
spoilsmen and the seekers of special privilege to fill 
educational positions on any grounds other than merit, 
and will appoint to administrative positions, socially- 
minded people who will administer the schools solely 
for the general welfare. 

If teaching is to become a profession, the security 
of teachers must be preserved. . . . Teachers’ as- 
sociations in every state and every community should 
work for laws that will give teachers automatic tenure 
after a reasonable period of probation. 

Every teacher should pay regard to social customs, 
practices, requirements, and to social conformity, un- 
less doing so violates his conscience, or his civil and 
political rights . . . no different standards of con- 
ducts should be required of the teacher than are re- 
quired of the doctor, the banker, the merchant, the 
engineer, or any other good member of the community. 

Teachers have the same rights as all other citizens 
under the Constitution. From the standpoint of the 
profession, it is more than a right; to tell the truth is 
an obligation resting upon teachers. The courage must 
be developed in individual teachers to exercise this 
obligation and the profession as a whole must protect 
them in the civil and political rights necessary to meet 
it. . . . This means that teachers may participate ac- 
tively in political campaigns without jeopardizing their 
professional standing. 

The conference adopted Dr. Bode’s statement 


of principles of academic freedom and Mr. Bakers’ 
statement regarding a code of ethics “as a frame- 
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work for the guidance of the council.” The fol- 
lowing report of the organization committee was 
adopted tentatively for reference to the constituent 
organizations. 


1. The organization shall be known as THE NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM. 

2. The sole purpose of the COUNCIL shall be to 
coordinate present efforts and to stimulate further 
efforts toward the achievement of academic freedom 
by: 
a. Education of the public and teaching profession 
as to the meaning and need of academic freedom; 

b. The dissemination through the channels of co- 
operating associations of information concerning cases 
involving academic freedom and the reporting to co- 
operating associations alleged cases of violations of 
academic freedom for possible investigation by one or 
more of the cooperating associations. 

3. Each cooperating association shall appoint two 
delegates to serve on the COUNCIL for a term of one 
year. 

4. This COUNCIL shall sneet at least twice each 
year at such times and places as it shall appoint. 

5. At its first meeting in each year, this COUNCIL 
shall elect a chairman and a secretary, each to serve 
for a period of one year. 

6. Each cooperating association shall pay an equal 
share of the expenses of the COUNCIL, this sum not 
to exceed $200.00 annually. 

Respectfully submitted, Rudolph D. Lindquist, 
Chairman, John T. Webner, Emily Tarbell, Blanche 
Preble, Howard K. Beale, James M. Shields, Henry R. 
Linville. 





Publications 
Concluded from page 103 
fectiveness and desirability of these forms. There are 
chapters dealing with part-time cooperative curricula, 
pupil guidance, correspondence courses in public high 
schools, attitudes of pupils in various curricula and 
high schools, and the educational and vocational ac- 
tivities of former pupils. 


The Development of Social Intelligence through 
Part-Time Education: A Study Made for the Com- 
mittee on Part-Time Education of the American Vo- 
cational Association, by George E. Myers, and others. 
Washington: The United States Department of the 
Interior, 1934. Pp. ix + 67. 

The author defines the problem and discusses the 
organization, the pupil personnel, the teaching staff, 
and the curriculum of the part-time schools included 
in the study. Following sections of the report deal 
with coordination in the part-time program: the na- 
tional recovery act and part-time education; social 
intelligence and what motivates it; attitudes and 
their significance; methods, subjects, and activities in 
relation to the development of desirable attitudes; 


teaching methods in part-time schools; conclusions 
and recommendations. 


Part II of the current Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education treats of “The 
Activity Movement.” It includes a history of activism 
by Professor Thomas Woody, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, an analysis of some forty definitions of 
the activity curriculum obtained from correspondents, 
books, and courses of study, a description of ways of 
interpreting the concept in actual practice, comments 
from theorists and educational workers, the problem 
of evaluation, and statements of position by the com- 
mittee as a whole and by individual members. The 
report shows that although there is great diversity of 
opinion and practice in regard to the “activity curricu- 
lum” in the schools, there is a definite trend away from 
formal textbook study and recitation toward informal 
problem method and increased pupil participation. 


The Legislative Commission of the N. E. A., under 
the chairmanship of Sidney B. Hall, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for Virginia, inaugurated 
a legislative reference service. This service, conducted 
by the research division, provides up-to-date informa- 
tion about state school legislation for members of the 
profession. Summaries of state school legislation, 
bibliographies, and other timely legislative helps are 
compiled and distributed periodically. There have 
been issued: (1) a review of school legislation con- 
sidered in 1933; (2) a tabular analysis of state school 
tax systems, as of January 1, 1934; (3) a preliminary 
list of school finance surveys; (4) a bibliography of 
important publications relating to legislation issued 
during the first six months of 1934. A survey of the 
present status of legislation affecting the education 
of young children is nearing completion. The service 
has recently issued School Legislation a Guide to Re- 
cent Publications of the National Education Associa- 
tion which will be useful in quickly locating certain 
types of information on school legislation. 


European Policies of Financing Public Educational 
Institutions, Ill, Austria, by Fletcher Harper Swift. 
Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 1934. 
Pp. v-x + 91. 

Professor Swift prefaces this study with the state- 
ment that, “At the present writing thousands of 
schools inthe United States are closed, tens of 
thousands of teachers are unemployed, and hundreds 
of thousands of children are without schools. There 
is not one leading country in Europe where such con- 
ditions exist. Many reasons and factors explain this 
contrast so humiliating to the United States, which in 
spite of its existing financial depression still holds the 
position of the richest nation in the world. Of all 
discernible reasons none is more potent than the re- 
fusal of our National Government to assume any 
continuing financial responsibility for the establish- 
ment and current support of public elementary and 
secondary schools.” 
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The Community Functions of the Principal 


By W. C. 


The modern school principal is a product of com- 
munity life. The position is a development of school 
consolidation and the urbanization of our population. 
Thus, in village, town, and city school systems the 
principal has attained a prominence in education en- 
tirely unknown in rural areas. The unique character 
of the position with respect to the community served 
has given rise to four important community functions 
which must be assumed by the principal. 

The principal of a school is the director of a com- 
munity institution. The implication of this duty is not 
fully understood by some principals. It implies that 
the school must work in harmony with the community 
served. Harmonious relations require mutual under- 
standing and cooperation on the part of school and 
community. It thus becomes the duty of the principal 
to interpret the school to the community, and not in- 
frequently the community to itself. 

This function of the principal requires that he or- 
ganize both the agents and the agencies of public re- 
lations to the end that his leadership is asserted. 
Failure to do so may result in the assumption of leader- 
ship by a pseudo leader incompetent to provide the 
kind of leadership needed. 

The purpose of the school in the community will 
be best realized if it is conceived and organized by the 
principal as a laboratory for the training of the pupils 
in the responsibilities of community life. The labora- 
tory idea calls for provisions which make possible the 
acquisition of necessary social experience, and the ac- 
tivity of training implies “fixing through practice.” 
It is therefore not sufficient merely to instruct pupils 
about the duties of community life. They must 
have the opportunity to practice their duties with 
guidance under conditions as real to them as are the 
duties of adult life to adults. 

The organization of the school as a laboratory for 
the improvement of citizenship involves both direct 
and indirect control by the principal. He should 
organize his school so that the pupils may acquire 
direct training through practice in the responsibilities 
of group membership, and he should influence the 
community so that the experiences of the pupils in 
their community life are in harmony with the direct 
teachings and experiences of the school. This means 
that the principal must create on the part of parents 
a favorable and cooperative attitude toward both the 
class and extra-class activities of the pupils. 

The principal is responsible for transmitting to his 


* Dr. Reavis is Professor of Education, University of Chi- 
cago. This brief article is an abstract of an address delivered 
to the Chicago Principals’ Club and reprinted by permission 
from the Chicago Principals’ Club Reporter. 
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community a sound philosophy of public education. 
He must inform the community regarding the basic 
functions of public education ; he must show the peo- 
ple that the constitutional delegates who framed the 
early state constitutions were virtually unanimous in 
their beliefs that public schools were essential to the 
perpetuity and economic prosperity of the state and 
to the social progress of the people. He must convince 
the community that social conditions today justify the 
value attributed to education even more than at the 
time the public school system was ordered to be estab- 
lished by constitutional injunctions. The formation of 
sound public opinion with respect to public education 
in a school community requires positive action by the 
principal. He must crystallize the thinking of his 
community through public addresses, written state- 
ments, individual and group contacts, and open school 
functions. 

Negative action or no action by the principal may re- 
sult in lack of understanding of school pur and 
services or misunderstanding and the inevitable result, 
namely, loss of confidence in the school and forfeiture 
of community support. The community will soon 
cease to hold in a high regard the principal whose main 


interest appears to be the collection of cash dividends 
on the job. 

The principal must be an interpreter of school policy 
to his community and of community interests and 


aspirations to the superintendent of schools. This 
function is easily realized if the principal has estab- 
lished himself as the leader of public opinion with 
respect to education in his community. The com- 
munity will want to know the established policies of 
the school system and will look to the principal for 
the interpretation of policies. 

This dual responsibility to superintendent and com- 
munity makes an exacting demand on the principal. 
He must be actuated by the highest professional 
purposes in order to avoid conflicts in loyalty. The 
function requires a careful differentiation between re- 
sponsibilities and rights. He can be loyal to super- 
intendent and community both in interpretation and 
execution of responsibilities without icating his 
rights to his own thoughts and convictions. 

When will the principal find the time to perform 
these community functions? The answer is simple— 
when he conceives it to be his duty to perform such 
functions. The functions are as essential to his success 
as are building administration and supervision. In 
fact, the welfare of the schools depends more fully on 
the success of the principal as a community leader 
than on any other single endeavor in public-school 
administration. 
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Of Concern to Fraternity Members 


THE INITIAL MAILING OF THIS ISSUE of the maga- 
zine is 8,910 copies to members and exchanges. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of Phi Delta Kappa 
will meet at the Knickerbocker Hotel on Sunday, 
Monday and perhaps Tuesday afternoons, February 
24-26, for consideration of various matters of business. 


THE ANNUAL LUNCHEON for members of Phi 
Delta Kappa which is held in conjunction with the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., will be at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City, on Tuesday noon, February 26. This is one of 
the features of the meeting of the Department and 
members should secure tickets early. 

All local arrangements are in the hands of the fol- 
lowing committee: Floyd A. Potter, Chairman, prin- 
cipal of the Massachusetts Avenue School ; Charles L. 
Werntz, the Atlantic City High School; and John H. 
Jaquish, the Director of Instrumental Music, Atlantic 
City Public Schools. 

The attendance at these annual luncheons for the 
past few years has been as follows: Cleveland, 1929, 
489; Atlantic City, 1930, 375; Detroit, 1931, 496; 
Washington, 1932, 312; Minneapolis, 1933, 337; 
and Cleveland, 1934, 458. 

The customary jam at the door of the luncheon 
room and the consequent delay in starting can be 
avoided if tickets are purchased in advance. 


TWENTY COPIES OF THE NOVEMBER issue of the 
magazine were purchased by the Brooklyn Edison 
Company. 

ONE HUNDRD COPIES OF THE NOVEMBER issue of 
the magazine were purchased by the State Relief Com- 
mission of Ohio. The following is a quotation from 
a letter of inquiry: “We are interested here in Ohio 
in using the discussion or conference method of teach- 
ing in our Adult Education Program, particularly in 
Workers’ Education classes. We note in the Novem- 
ber issue of THE PHt DELTA KapPAN that you have 
a rather extended presentation of the conference 
method of teaching. We are wondering if it would 
be possible for us to secure a considerable number of 
this issue of the magazine to put into the hands of 
our teachers and discussion leaders.” 


The National Reorganization 

REORGANIZATION Committee is anxious to receive 
COMMITTEE suggestions from members and 
chapters in regard to matters 

which should come before the next National Council, 
December 27, 28, and 30, 1935. The suggestions re- 
ceived will be organized for presentation to the chap- 
ters early in the fall in order that they may have full 
consideration by the chapters before the Council as- 


sembles. Suggestions may be addressed to any mem- 
ber of the committee. 
The committee consists of the following members: 
Active chapter representatives: Herman A. Ernst, 
218 Highland Ave., Newark, N. J., and S. E. Torsten 
Lund, University High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Alumni chapter representatives: Lyman L. Stand- 
ley, 2520 Ellsworth Way, Berkeley, Calif., and Manley 
E. Irwin, 11526 Linwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Executive committee representatives: E. A. Collins, 
State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Mo., and Wil- 
lard W. Patty (Chairman), School of Education, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Phi Delta Kappa is one of thirty- 
one fraternities holding member- 
ship in the Professional Interfra- 
ternity Conference. A survey of 
twenty-nine of these fraternities was completed within 
the past year and reported to the national officers of 
the cooperating member fraternities. Certain facts 
appear in this survey which are of interest to the mem- 
bership of Phi Delta Kappa. 

Phi Delta Kappa is one of four professional fra- 
ternities in education listed as members of the con- 
ference, the other three being Kappa Phi Kappa, Phi 
Sigma Pi, and Phi Epsilon Kappa (Physical Educa- 
tion). Of the fraternities listed, Phi Delta Kappa is 
twentieth in the order of founding, 1906, and fourth 
in the total number of initiates since its founding. The 
three larger fraternities were founded in 1869, 1889, 
and 1892. Our fraternity is one of fourteen having 
leased office space for national headquarters and one of 
four having a full-time national or executive secretary. 

In number of active chapters, our fraternity ranks 
tenth, and in total number of initiates since founding, 
fourth. The rate of growth of Phi Delta Kappa is 
much more rapid than that of any other professional 
fraternity, both in the aggregate and in terms of the 
number of initiates per chapter. In the years of 
1928-29, 1929-30, and 1930-31, Phi Delta Kappa 
initiated annually approximately 10% of the total 
initiates reported by twenty-six professional frater- 
nities. In 1931-32 the proportion increased to 14% 
and in 1932-33 to 15%. For the twenty-six fra- 
ternities reporting, there was a decrease in the total 
number of initiates annually from 1928-29 to 1932-33 
of 25.2%. Year by year the decrease for the group 
as a whole was 0%, 2.3%, 12.2% and 25.2%. In 
Phi Delta Kappa, the record, year by: year, from 
1928-29 is as follows: 12.5% decrease, 2% decrease, 
19.2% increase, and 7% increase. In figuring the 
percentages above, the number of initiates in 1928-29 
was used as the base in each instance. (In 1933-34 
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Phi Delta Kappa initiated 11.8% more than in 
1928-29.) 

Forty-nine general fraternities, members of the Na- 
tional Interfraternity Conference, recently contributed 
to a survey by that organization. The data show that 
the total number of initiates annually dropped 27% 
from 1928-29 to 1932-33. 

Four professional fraternities report annual national 
conventions, nineteen report biennial conventions, and 
four report triennial conventions. 

Phi Delta Kappa ranks twenty-fifth from the top in 
the amount of its national initiation fee ($7.50). 
Two fraternities in the group of twenty-seven have a 
lower national initiation fee. The national initiation 
fees are in order as follows: $31.00, $30.00 (2), 
$25.00, $21.00, $17.00, $16.00, $15.00 (8), $14.00, 
$13.75, $12.50, $12.00, $11.00, $10.25, and $10.00 
(3), $7.50, $6.00, and $5.00. In the group of five 
fraternities having 15 or fewer chapters, the average 
national initiation fee is $9.70; in the group of six 
having 16 to 30 chapters, the average fee is $14.18; 
and the group of fourteen having 31 or more chapters, 
the average fee is $17.07. In the general fraternities 
the average national initiation fee is $25.00. 

In the amount of the national undergraduate mem- 
bership fee or dues, Phi Delta Kappa ranks twenty- 
fourth from the top with an annual fee of $1.50. The 
national membership fees are in order as follows: 
$10.00 (2), $9.00, $6.00 (3), $5.00 (9), $4.00 (4), 
$3.00 (2), $2.00 (2), $1.50, $1.00 (2), and one fra- 
ternity, no fee of this type. In general fraternities the 
average national dues per year are $8.50. 

Fifteen professional fraternities have annual na- 
tional alumni dues of from $1.00 to $5.00 each; five 
have no national alumni dues but have a required mag- 
azine life subscription; and seven have neither na- 
tional alumni dues or required magazine life subscrip- 
tion. Four fraternities have national alumni dues of 
$5.00, one of $4.00, five of $3.00, one of $2.00, one 
of $1.50, and three of $1.00. Phi Delta Kappa has 
the largest percentage of alumni remitting dues 
annually. 

A number of the fraternities have a provision for 
life membership and still others have a separate pro- 
vision for a life subscription to the fraternity magazine. 
Phi Delta Kappa has a provision for life membership 
but none for a life subscription to the magazine. 


Several of the active and 
alumni chapters of the frater- 
nity publish news letters for 
circulation within the member- 
Some are published monthly 
There is 


RECENT CHAPTER 
PUBLICATIONS 


ship of the chapter. 
while others are published infrequently. 
a wide variation as to type of content, some being 
in the nature of reports of meetings and brief per- 
sonals and others are pretentious enough to be called 
Magazines. A few of the news letters are printed but 
most of them are mimeographed. All are valuable 
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in the maintenance of contact between the chapter and 
its scattered membership. 


Zeta News, University of Chicago, December, 1934, 
is “devoted to the task of presenting brief summariza- 
tions and authoritative views of the present trends in, 
and the genera! outlook for, education.” In com- 
menting upon the issue the editor says, “No attempt 
has been made to treat all the fields of either secondary 
or higher education ; but the volume has been prepared 
with a careful view to obtaining clear statements re- 
garding major phases of education. In brief style the 
writers have epitomized the latest developments in 
educational thinking for their respective fields.” 

The issue contains brief articles on the following 
topics: Departments of Education and Other Depart- 
ments in Colleges and Universities, by Charles H. 
Judd; Adult Education, by William S. Gray; The 
Outlook for Accrediting Procedures in Higher Edu- 
cation, by John Dale Russell ; The Citizenship School, 
by Henry C. Morrison; The Outlook for the Cur- 
riculum, by Franklin Bobbitt; Opportunities for In- 
vestigation of the Legal Aspects of School Organiza- 
tion and Administration, by Newton Edwards; The 
Outlook for Child Study, by Frank N. Freeman; 
Some Trends in Secondary Education, by A. K. 
Loomis; and The Outlook for the Social Sciences in 
the Schools, by R. M. Tryon. 


Leadership, published by Sigma Chapter, Ohio State 
University, December, 1934, is a news letter in con- 
tent, and a very good one, and it is well mimeographed 
in magazine style. The president of the chapter re- 
ports on the district conference which he attended as 
a delegate, chapter meetings are reported and the 
advance schedule of meetings is announced, new 
members are introduced biographically, and personal 
news items from members of the chapter find a place. 


The Delta Journal of Phi Delta Kappa, Stanford 
University, January, 1935, is a four-page printed news 
letter which is distinctly newsy throughout. The news 
appears under nineteen separate headings and these 
items have come from almost as many sources, in- 
cluding the Dean, Dean Emeritus, chapter president, 
secretary, treasurer, faculty members, field members, 
Pi Lambda Theta, Alpha Alumni Chapter, The Social 
Frontier, and from “Missing Men.” 

Professor Eells “explains” his absence from the 
campus for a year and gives a report of his study on a 
“Survey of Surveys.”” A previous issue included ‘Two 
Creeds for Teachers,” by P. F. Valentine, and in this 
issue John W. Way, Jr., appears with “A Creed for 
Teachers.” We quote from one news item of more 
than usual interest. ‘“Deltans who heard that Dad 
Cubberley was stricken with appendicitis while driving 
to California from the East will be far happier to hear 
that he is now rapidly recovering. . . . Deltans who 
would like to cheer Dad Cubberley may write him 
at El Cortez Hotel, Apt. 700, San Diego, California.” 


News Letter of Alpha Epsilon, University of 
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Southern California, January, 1935, mimeographed, 
appears under a printed wood-cut cover and with five 
colors of paper in its make-up. (The chapter offers a 
mimeographing service to its members.) The news 
letter is exceptionally well illustrated and newsy. 

It contains notices of meetings, new members 
elected, personals, a list of new books, a directory in- 
formation blank and several items on current legisla- 
tive problems in California. The chapter is featuring 
information on legislative problems in the state in 
successive issues of the news letter. 


News Letter of Alpha Pi, Rutgers University, 
January, 1935, mimeographed, is an excellent illustra- 
tion of what a new chapter, consequently a small 
chapter, can do to serve and maintain the interest of 
its members. This issue is small in size but large in 
content. It contains a challenge to the members of 
the chapter in the form of a New Year's greeting, an 
advance meeting notice, a summary report of a chap- 
ter meeting on “Reorganizing Secondary Education,” 
a report of the biennial district conference, a descrip- 
tion of “The Good Government Council” in New 
Jersey, and a distribution of 407 Phi Delta Kappa 
memberships in New Jersey with a spot map of the 
state. 


News Letter of Xi Chapter, University of Pitts- 
burgh, December, 1934, mimeographed and _illus- 
trated, contains a number of announcements of interest 
to the members, a resolution adopted by the chapter, 
personal and other news items, and a summary of an 
address before the chapter on “Educational Trends 
in Germany” by Dr. J. Freeman Guy who recently re- 
turned from a trip abroad. The news letter appears to 
be prepared largely for the benefit of the membership 
in the Pittsburgh area although it should be read with 
interest by every member of the chapter. While it is 
not as pretentious as some of the chapter news letters 
it is of a character distinctly worthwhile. 


Omicron Chapter, University of Nebraska, has pub- 
lished two sets of news releases for distribution to 
the school men of Nebraska. The first was published 
in May, 1934. It consisted of four news releases on 
the topic, “Why Dad’s School Is Inadequate for His 
Son,” which were prepared for use in the local news- 
papers of the state. The second set of six releases was 
published in November, 1934, under the title, “Are 
Our Schools Keeping Pace?” 


Eta Chapter, University of Minnesota, recently pub- 
lished a Bulletin to the Schoolmen of Minnesota 
which contains factual material on the following 
topics: major trends in public education, education in 
the drought states, facts on school costs, and evaluating 
the public schools. This bulletin is known as P. D. K. 
Emergency Bulletin No. 1. 


Excellent news letters have also been received from 
the following alumni chapters: Los Angeles, Calif., 
Sacramento, Calif., and Tacoma, Wash. 


THE IDEALS that underlie and 
A New are basic in Phi Delta 
INTERPRETATION  fraternalism constitute the high. 

est thought and method in the 
attempted solution of the problems facing education, 
Scientific method through research in analyzing edu- 
cational problems, coupled with leadership in pointing 
the way, along with the intensely human and important 
idea of service to the youth of our nation—this is the 
broad basis on which our fraternity rests. 

Phi Delta Kappa is a progressive fraternity. It has 
not hesitated to shed the fetters of the past and give 
opportunity for a reinterpretation of its ideals. This 
was evidenced by the action of the national council 
at Chicago in the adoption of proposals regarding 
the promotion of the political intelligence of its 
members. 

Education in the nation is faced with a crisis. This 
has been said so many times that it bears repeating 
even though our ears ring and resound with the echo 
of the words. No one with a cursory command of 
the facts and a modicum of intelligence doubts this 
statement. Destructive forces are at work that aim not 
merely at the curtailment of educational activities but 
at complete mutilation that will leave indelible scars 
that may never be effaced. Recent activities in the 
promotion of legislation in New Jersey designed for 
this very purpose attest to this fact. 

Our problem as Phi Delta Kappans is to do our 
utmost in maintaining educational opportunity. 
Nothing short of our best effort will suffice. Over- 
sensitiveness and anathema as to the methods to be 
used must be overcome. The use of the ballot, the 
promotion of candidates for office who have concepts 
of the value of education in a democracy, and vigilance 
in watching for pernicious legislation and arousing 
influence against it are methods of action. This must 
be done if the youth of the nation is to receive his 
due and we as educators are to have an opportunity to 
practice the ideals of our fraternity in our chosen 
profession. Serious school curtailment means diminu- 
tion of professional study and lack of opportunity in 
the teaching profession. 


Leadership in this battle for the preservation of — 


educational opportunity means taking the initiative in 
arousing public opinion in favor of a high standard 
of education and helping to amalgamate kindred social 
organizations into a united army for the support and 
defense of educational ideals suitable for a democracy. 
Research means devising the best methods in present- 
ing evidence to rally the forces of public opinion to 
the standard of education; and service means fighting 
for the cause of education through the use of the bal- 
lot, supporting candidates for office who are socially 
minded and favor education, this in the name and 
for the youth of the nation, so that the educational 
opportunity to which we believe the youth is entitled 
may exist.—Robert Walker, in News Letter of Alpha 
Pi Chapter. 
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DISTRICT NO, 1. 
States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


NCIS F. POWERS, District ative, Assistant 
"professor = jpeducation, Vas of Washington, 


ttle, 
NowUniveroiy 0 Washington 
Francis ‘owers, Secretary, 114 Eejontion Hall, Uni- 
versity of a eee Washington 
ComVelens 
J y, - sane, ee of Education, Uni- 
n. 


ar 
ra of Washington 


Atpua GAMMA—State 
Hal Dunker, Secretary, 247, College Station, Pull- 


man, Washington. 
DISTRICT NO. 2. 
States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


WALTER E. MORGAN, District Rapracenectios, Asst. 
Superintendent of Public me State Dept. of 
Education, Pas Courts B ., Sacramento, 

Detta—Stanford University 
Charles sy oe Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stanford 
Universi iforni 

Lam spa—Universi ty of” California 
Lester B. Sands, on: gga Hall, University of 
California, coy: ee 

Ateua Epsiton—Un — 4 Southern California 
Merritt M. Thom Secretary, Box No. 123, Uni- 
versity of Southern n California, Los Angeles, California. 

Aran F Walker, Secretary, Bie, U Stati 
oan niversity tation, 
College of Education, Tucson, A Arizona. 

Avena Omicron—Claremont ae, See : 

Horton E. Swisher, Secretary, ucation Department, 
Harper Hall, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California. 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


ROBERT E. WHITE, ca seioneretetee, Bag, of 
Mathematics Department, Northeast High Sch 
dence Address: 3525 Benton Bi Bivd., Ninested City, mg Saas 
Gamma—University of Missouri 
Chas. H. Butler, Secretary, University High School, 
Columbia, Missouri. 
Kappa—University of Kansas 
J. Garland mong Secr 117 Fraser Hall, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, nsas. 
Mu—University of "Texas 
S. E. Frost, Jr., Ft Box No. 1642, University 
Station, Austin, Texas. 
ALPHA ALPHa—University of Oklahom 
nie D. Huddleston, Box No. 213, Faculty 
Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okijahoma. 
Atpua De_ta—Kansas — Bag 
Maurice Moggie, Secre » Department of Education, 
Kansas State College, Meshasen,. Kansas. 


DISTRICT NO. 4. 


States: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
owa, Minnesota. 


ARNOLD E. JOYAL, District Representative, Professor 
of Education, Coney of Li Arts, University of 
Denver, Denver, 

Ers1Lon—University of Iowa 
Russell E. Jonas, Secretary, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Era—University of Minnesota 
Richard Daggy, Sec , Room a8, Burton Hall, Uni- 
versity of innesota, M nneapolis, M innesota. 

Omicron—University of Nebraska 
Charles A. Bowers, , 605 South 14th Street, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

ALeua TuEeta—University of North Dakota 
Lawrence W. Hanson, Secretary, Box "No. 546, Uni- 
brag acpe ew Grand Fo North Dakota. 

ars 4 ee ag og . 

. Stephens Secretary, ora tate Teachers 
i Nye, Seni Sa poet by 
ALpxa Sigma—University of Denver 

William H. Anderson, Secretary, Department of Educa- 
tion, College of Liberal Arts, ts, Univ. of Denver, Denver, 


olorado. 
DISTRICT NO. 5. 
States: ae an, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, 
irginia, Kentucky. 
DON e po Pam District Representative, Director of 


i Wea ee ‘ ° 
M E. Secretary, 
ony University of Michigan, Ann arty 
ALPHA Sor rey © f Cincinnati 
Aura, = Sear se Ruth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


a of Kentucky, Eethsgwen, “ —— sticc 


DISTRICT NO. 6. 


States: Vi ; 
tes: Staley, snd, New A gy emo er 
sey, sy, Delawat e, 


= ‘Greenburgh Tins schcola, White Piaing Nv, 
Bera—Columbia U 


Lester A. Kirkendall, 
a ee: Toke Mee toe 
pn gg ngage ned 
A. White, Secretary, 251 Goldwin Smith Hall, 
Cornett rnell University, Tehnca New ‘Yore 


, New York Universicy, Nee York, ee 
Roderic D. es, Room 1 Bennett 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Pitledelpbta, Pa. 
ALPHA ag tg Som Universi 


Everett t., , Box 141, 
ie : and Montgomery Pie 0 


Edward are, Soren 
Un 
Uni ‘ eS peak 
eee ig ne mo 


peng wo 


FE Avemes, Baki 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 
States: Vi North Carolina, South — 
ners Mississippi, Georgia, 


el Education, State fcabers Ce Or predenckebare Ve, 
of Education, State Teachers College, Va. 
, Peabody College, Nashville, 
of Virginia 
, Room Peabody Hail, 
Gain Viewtain 


of Tennessee 
, Box No, 4226, University of 




















Progressive Achievement Tests 
DEVISED BY ERNEST W. TIEGS AND WILLIS W. CLARK 


Measure 
READING VOCABULARY 


ARITHMETIC FUNDAMENTALS and LANGUAGE 
Complete directions for giving, scoring and interpreting results accompany tests. 


of 25 
Primary Battery — Grades 1-3 . . . ss « .75 
Elementary Battery — Grades 4-6 . .... 1.25 
Intermediate Battery — Grades 7-9. . . .. 1.25 
Advanced Battery —-H.S.&Coll.. . . . . 1.50 


Also Available in Separate Tests 


Southern California School Book Depository 


LIMITED 


3636 BEVERLY BOULEVARD LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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